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CHEAP PATRIOTISM. 


WueEn the writer of this paper states that 
he has retired from the civil service on a | 
superannuation fund to which he contributed 
during forty years, he trusts that the pre- 
judice likely to be engendered by the admis- 
sion that he has been a Government-clerk, 
will not be violently strong against him. 

In short, to express myself in the first 
person at once—for, to that complexion I 
feel I must come, in consequence of the 
great difficulty of sustaining the third—I 
beg to make it known that I have no longer 
any connexion with Somerset House. I am 
a witness without bias, and will relate my 
experience in an equitable manner. 

Of my official career as an individual clerk, 
I may soon dispose. I went into the office | 
at eighteen (my father having recently | 
“plumped for Grobus,” who, under the less | 
familiar designation of The Right Honour- 
able Sir Gilpin Grobus Grobus, Bart, one of 
His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Coun- 
cil, retired into remote space and unap- 
proachable grandeur immediately after his 
election), and began at ninety pounds a-year. 
I did all the usual things. I wasted as much | 
writing-paper as I possibly could. I set up 
all my younger brothers with public pen- 
knives. I took to modelling in sealing-wax | 
(being hopeless of getting through the| 
quantity I was expected to consume by any 
other means), and I copied a large amount 
of flute music into a ponderous vellum- 
covered book with an anchor outside (sup-| 
yee to be devoted to the service of the 

yal Navy), on every page of which there 
was a neat water-mark, representing Bri-| 
tannia with a sprig in her hand, seated in an| 
oval, I lunched at the office every day, 
when I stayed till lunch time which was two 
o'clock, at an average expense of about sixty 
pounds per annum. My dress cost me (or 
cost somebody—I really at this distance of | 
time cannot say whom), about a hundred 
more; and I spent the remainder of my | 
salary in general amusements. 

We had the usual kind of juniors in the 
office, when I was a junior. We had young 
O’Killamollybore, nephew of the Member, 

and son of the extensive Irish Proprietor who 
had killed the other extensive Irish Proprietor | 





in the famous duel arising out of the famous 
quarrel at the famous assembly about dancing 
with the famous Beauty—with the whole 
particulars of which events, mankind was 
acquainted. O’Killamollybore represented 
himself to have heen educated at every seat 
of learning in the empire—and I dare say had 
been ; but, he had not come out of the ordeal, 
in an orthographical point of view, with 
the efficiency that might have been expected. 
He also represented himself as a great artist, 
and used to put such capital imitations of the 
marks they make at the shops, on the backs 
of his pencil-drawings, that they had all the 
appearance of having been purchased. We 
had young Percival Fitz-Legionite, of the 
great Fitz-Legionite family, who “took the 
oT pocket-money,” as he told us, for the 
sake of having something to do (he never 
did it), and who went to all the parties in 
the morning papers, and used to be always 
opening soda-water all over the desks. We 
had Meltonbury, another nob and _ our 
great light, who had been in a crack regi- 
ment, and had betted and sold out, and had 
got his mother, old Lady Meltonbury, to 
“stump up,” on condition of his coming into 
our office, and playing at hockey with the 
coals. We had Scrivens (just of age), who 
dressed at the Prince Regent; and we had 
Baber, who represented the Turf in our 
department, and made a book, and wore a 
speckled blue cravat and top-boots. Finally, 
we had one extra clerk at five shillings a-day, 
who had three children, and did all the work, 
and was much looked down upon by the 
messengers. 

As to our ways of getting through the 
time, we used to stand before the fire, warm- 
ing ourselves behind, until we made ourselves 
faint ; and we used to read the papers ; and, 
in hot weather, we used to make lemonade 
and drink it, We used to yawn a good deal, 
and ring the bell a good deal, and chat and 
lounge a good deal, and go out a good deal, 
and come back a little. We used to compare 
notes as to the precious slavery it was, and 
as to the salary not being enough for bread 
and cheese, and as to the manner in which 
we were screwed by the public—and we 
used to take our revenge on the public by 
keeping it waiting and giving it short an- 
swers, whenever it came into our office. It 
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has been matter of continuous astonishment | work at? Do they do sums, or do they 


to me, during many years, that the public 
never took me, when I was a junior, by the 
nape of my neck, and dropped me over the 
banisters down three stories into the hall. 
However, Time was good enough without 
any assistance on my part, to remove me 
from the juniors and to hoist me upward. 
I shed some of my impertinences as I grew 
older (which is the custom of most men), 


and did what I had to do, reasonably well. | 


It did not require the head of a Chief Jus- 
tice, or a Lord Chancellor, and I may even 
say that in general I believe I did it 
very well. There is a considerable flourish 
just now, about examining candidates for 
clerkships, as if they wanted to take high 
degrees in learned professions. I don’t 
myself think that Chief Justices and Lord 
Chancellors are to be got for twenty-two 
pound ten a quarter, with a final prospect 
of some five or six hundred a year in the ripe 
fulness of futurity—and even if they were, I 
doubt if their abilities could come out very 
strongly in the usual work of a government 
office. 

This brings me to that part of my experi- 
ence which I wish to put forth. It is surpris- 
ing what I have, in my time, seen done in our 
Department in thereforming way—but always 
beginning at the wrong end—always stopping 
at the small men—always showing the public 
virtue of Two thousand a year M.P. at the 
expenceof that wicked little victim, Two hun- 
dred a year. I will recal a few instances. 

The head of our Department came in and 
went out with the Ministry. The place was 
a favourite place, being universally known 
among place-people as a snug thing. 


achange of Ministry, and we got Lord Stump- 
ington. Down came Lord Stumpington on 
2 certain day, and I had notice to be in readi- 
ness to attend him. I found him a very 
free and pleasant nobleman (he had lately 
had great losses on the turf, or he wouldn't 
have accepted any public office), and he had his 
nephew the Honourable Charles Random 
with him, whom he had appointed as his 
official private secretary. 

“Mr. Tapenham, I believe?” said His 
Lordship, with his hands under his coat-tails 
before the fire. I bowed and repeated, “Mr. 
Tapenham.” “Well, Mr. Tapenham,” said 
His Lordship, “how are we getting on in this 
Department ?” I said that I hoped we were 
getting on pretty well. “At what time do 
your fellows come in the morning, now ?” 





| ment of it and do all sorts of things to 
|the efficiency of the public service.’ 
Soon | 
after I became a Chief in the office, there was | 


write, or what are they usually up to?” [I 
explained the general duties of our Depart- 
ment, which seemed to stagger His Lordship 
exceedingly. “’Pon my soul,” he said, turn- 
ing to his private secretary, “I am afraid 
from Mr. Tapenham’s account this is a hor- 
rible bore, Charley. However, we must do 
something, Mr. Tapenham, or we shall have 
those fellows down upon us and get floored, 
Isn’t there any Class (you spoke of the 
various Classes in the Department just now), 
that we could cut down a bit? Couldn’t we 
clear off some salaries, or superannuate a few 
fellows, or blend something with something 
elise, and make a sort of an economical fusion 
somewhere ?” I looked doubtful, and felt 
a. “T tell you what we can do, 

fr. Tapenham, at any rate,” said His Lord- 
ship, brightening with a happy idea. “We 
can make your fellows come at ten—Charley, 
you must turn out in the middle of the night 
and come at ten. And let us have a Minute 
that in future the fellows must know some- 
thing—say French, Charley; and be up in 
their arithmetic—Rule of Three, Tare and 
Tret, Charley, Decimals, or something or 
other. And Mr. Tapenham, if you will be so 
good as to put yourself in communication 
with Mr. Random, perhaps you will be able 


between you to knock out some idea in the 
‘economical fusion way. 


Charley, I am sure 
you will find Mr. Tapenham a most invaluable 
coadjutor, and I have no doubt that with 
such assistance, and getting the fellows here 
at Ten, we shall make quite a Model Depart- 
promote 

Here 
His Lordship, who had a very easy and ca 
tivating manner, laughed, and shook hands 
with me, and said that he needn’t detain me 
any longer. 

That Government lasted two or three 
years, and then we got Sir Jasper Janus, 
who had acquired in the House the reputa- 
tion of being a remarkable man of business, 
through the astonishing confidence with which 
he explained details of which he was entirely 
ignorant, to an audience who knew no more 
of them than he did. Sir Jasper had been in 
office very often, and was known to be a Dragon 
in the recklessness of his determination to 
make out a case for himself. It was our 
Department’s first experience of him, and I 
attended him with fear and trembling. “ Mr. 
Tapenham,” said Sir Jasper, “ if your memo- 
randa are prepared, I wish to go through the 
whole business and system of this Depart- 











said His Lordship. “Half-past ten, my|ment with you. I must first master it com- 
Lord.” “The devil they do!” said His/pletely, and then take measures for conso- 
Lordship. “Do you come at half-past ten ?” | lidating it.’ He said this with severe official 
“At half-past ten, my Lord.” “Can’t im-| gravity, and I entered on my statement ; he 
agine how you do it,” said His Lordship. | leaning back in his chair with his feet on the 
“Surprising! Well, Mr. Tapenham, we must | fender, outwardly looking at me, and in- 
do something here, or the opposition will be|wardly (as it appeared to me), paying n0 
down upon us and we shall get floored.|attention whatever to anything I said. 


What can we do? What do your fellows!“ Very good, Mr. Tapenham,” he observed, | 
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when IT had done. “Now, I gather from|the strength of this discovery. I believe it 


your exposition”—whereas I know he had 
got it out of the Court Calendar before he 
came—* that there are forty-seven clerks in 
this Department, distributed through four 
classes, A, B, C, and D. This Department 
must be consolidated, by the reduction of 
those forty-seven clerks to thirty-four—in 
other words, by the abolition of thirteen 
juniors—the substitution of two classes and 
a Remove for four—and the construction 
of an entirely new system of check, by 
double entry and countersign, on the issue 
at the outports of fore-top-gallant-yards and 
snatch-blocks to the Royal Navy. You will 
be so good, Mr. Tapenham, as to furnish me 
with the project you would recommend for 
carrying this consolidation into effect, the day 
after to-morrow, as I desire to be in a condi- 
tion to explain the consolidation I propose, 
when the House is in committee on the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates.” I had nothing for it but to 
flounder through an impracticable plan that 
would barely last Sir Jasper Janus’s time 
(which I knew perfectly well, was all he 
cared for), and he made a speech upon it 
that would have set up the Ministry, 
if any effort could have made such a lame 
thing walk. I do in my conscience be- 
lieve that in every single point he touched 
arising out of our Department, he was as far 
from accuracy as mortal man could possibly 
be; yet he was inaccurate with such an air, 
that [ almost doubted my own knowledge of 
the facts as I sat below the bar and heard 
him. I myself observed three admirals 
cheering vigorously when the fore-top-gallant- 
yards and snatch-blocks came into play ; and 
though the effect of that part of the consoli- 
dation was, that no ship in the Navy could 
under any conceivable circumstances of emer- 
gency have got rigged while it lasted, it 
became so strong a card in Sir Jasper’s 
favour that within a fortnight after the 
coming-in of the opposition, he gave notice of 
his intention to ask his successor “ Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had abandoned 
the system of check by double-entry and 
countersign, on the issue at the outports 
of fore-top-gallant-yards and snatch-blocks,” 
amidst vehement cheering. 

The next man of mark we got, was the 
Right Honourable Mr. Gritts, the member 
for Sordust. Mr. Gritts came to our De- 
partment with a Principle; and the principle 
was, that no man in a clerkship ought to 
have more thana hundred a-year. Mr. Gritts 
held that more did such a man no good; that 
he didn’t want it; that he was not a pro- 
ducer—for he grew nothing; or a manufac- 
turer—for he changed the form of nothing ; 
andthat there was some first principle in figures 
which limited the income of a man who grew 
nothing and changed the form of nothing, to 
amaximum of exactly one hundred pounds 
a-year, Mr. Gritts had acquired a reputation 
for unspeakable practical sagacity, entirely on 


is not too much to say, that he had destroyed 
two Chancellors of the Exchequer by ham- 
mering them on the head with it, night and 
day. Now, I have seen a little jobbery in 
forty years ; but, such a jobber as Mr. Gritts 
of Sordust never entered our Department. 
He brought a former book-keeper of his with 
him as his private secretary, and I am abso- 
lutely certain, to begin with, that he pocketed 
one-half of that unfortunate man’s public 
salary, and made it an exalted piece of 
patronage to let him have the other. Of all 
the many underfed, melancholy men whom 
Mr. Gritts appointed, I doubt if there were 
one who was not appointed corruptly. We 
had consolidations of clerkships to provide 
for his brother-in-law, we had consolidations 
of clerkships to provide for his cousin, we had 
amalgamations to increase his own salary, we 
had immolations of juniors on the altar of the 
country every day—but I never knew the 
country to require the immolation of a Gritts. 
Add to this, that it became the pervading 
characteristic of our Department to do every- 
thing with intense meanness; to alienate 
everybody with whom it had to deal; to 
shuffle, and chaffer, and equivocate ; and be 
shabby, suspicious, and huckstering ; and the 
Gritts administration is faithfully described. 
Naturally enough, we soon got round to Lord 
Stumpington again, and then we came to Sir 
Jasper Janus again; and so we have been 
ringing the changes on the Stumpingtons and 
Januses, and each of them has been undoing 
the doings of the other, ever since. 

I am in a disinterested position, and wish 
to give the publicacaution. They will never 
get any good out of those virtuous changes 
that are severely virtuous upon the juniors. 
Such changes originate in the cheapest 
patriotism in the world, and the commonest. 
The official system is upside down, and the 
roots are at the top. Begin there, and the little 
branches will soon come right. 


VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION. 


Tae stranger who should walk round by 
Santa Lucia, in Naples, by night, would at 
the present moment be astonished by seeing 
the entire heavens in the direction of the 
north lighted up by a blazing fire. The 
little fishing-boats, indicated by the lights 
at the bows, and which dart like fire-flies 
across the the tranquil sea, are lost; and 
even the Lighthouse, with its revolving fires, 
which give courage to the distant mariner, 
is dimmed by that outburst of light:which 
sets the whole sky ina ruddy glow. <A path 
of fire lies across the sea, and curiosity rapidly 
running along it, pierces the mystery, and 
finds that Vesuvius has broken out, and is 
filling the people with consternation. All 
Naples quickly turns out to gaze on this won- 
drous spectacle. Santa Lucia, the Mola, and 
the Carmine, are thronged with anxious and 
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awe-struck multitudes. Should the night 
be cloudy, little is to be seen except the 
lurid clouds, which, like huge masses of 
red-dyed wool, lie piled one upon the other ; 
but should a land wind, as it did last 
night, sweep away these threatening vo- 
lumes of smoke, the cone may be seen with 
its north side seamed with fires, and the 
stream of lava may be watched, like a broad 
crimson ribbon, pursuing its silent and almost 
imperceptible course down to the base of the 
mountain. Not a sound, however, is to be 
heard—no thunder—no distant cannonade. 

This eruption, which has now continued for 
upwards of a week, broke out on the first of 
May—the month when birds are singing and 
flowers are opening their bosoms to the sun. 
The well-known guide, Cozzolino, reported 
early in the morning that, on ascending the 
mountain, he had heard a noise like thunder, 
and that a new mouth had been immedi- 
ately formed, from which were ejected flames 
and stones. In the afternoon of the same day 
the eruption was more decided, and, as night 
approached, the mountain assumed the appear- 
ance I have described. A grand spectacle 
even at a distance, how much grander must 
it be on the summit ! 

So thought I, and so thought thousands 
of others; during the whole of the night 
carriages were astir in taking off the curious 
to the Hermitage. For myself, I did not go 
Carriages 


up till the following evening. 
were of course quadrupled in price; the 
Neapolitans are too knowing not to take ad- 
vantage of any extraordinary incident ; and 
it was with difficulty that we could get any 


vehicle at any reasonable price. But the 
obstacles are overcome, and my friend and I 
have at length lighted our cigars, and are 
bowling along the ee at eight o’clock 
p. m., at a good round pace. 

On getting out of the city we fall into 
one continued line of carriages, all bent 
in one direction. On either side of the 
road is a crowd of pedestrians, who accom- 
any us like a body-guard. Sometimes, 
indeed, they linger at the stalls with their 
little paper light, to lay in the luxuries 
of the season as a supply for the night, such 
as dried peas and beans, or melon seed, or 
shrivelled black olives, or nuts in their 
several varieties; and then, running on to 
make up for lost time, shout, or sing, or utter 
some joke which sets them all a-laughing. 
I should not be at all surprised, at its being 
at our expense, if I read their looks and signs 
aright. There is a species of etiquette which 

revents carriages of high degree from pass- 
ing one another on such an occasion as this, 
We jog on, therefore, very properly and 
orderly for the most part, except when corri- 
coli shoot by us like a mail-train. See,—one 
has just passed us; the coachman, a tall, 
laughing-looking devil, in a Phrygian cap, 
stands up behind, and rubs the reins against 
the shoulders of a fat priest. There are 
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fifteen passengers, three of whom hang in 
a net attached to the bottom of the car- 
riage; and what is most remarkable of all, 
the single horse dashes along at a pace which 
would make you believe that he could carry 
double the number. On arriving at Resina 
we find a motley crowd of guides and don- 
keys, facchini, and torchbearers, all insisting 
on the necessity of their services, and forth- 
with attaching themselves to our persons, 
“ Let us be off, let us be off, Signore,” says a 
sly-looking rogue ; “ Giacchimo is the guide 
for you; I know every step of the way, 
and can lead you into the crater if you 
will.” “ But, Giacchimo, caro,” I argue, “ we 
are in a carriage, and have no want of a 
guide.” “Very well, Signore, I will get up 
at the back.” So there he is, standing be- 
tween the spikes, and here we are dragging 
up through the accumulation of fine sand, 
nearly axle deep in the debris of lava, 
“They ‘ll be up to-morrow morning,” says 
one. “Ah!” cries another, “the mountain 
will stop for them, of course ; don’t you see 
they are English?” The taunts were not 
encouraging certainly; so, quickly dismount- 
ing, we took to our legs. 

I remember feeling almost a sense of dis- 
appointment as we ascended, for the shape of 
the mountain caused the cone, with its mag- 
nificent{display of fire to retire altogether from 
oursight. We had a better view at Naples, I 
thought ; wiser to have remained there, and 
strolled about Santa Lucia. However, there 
we were; another effort, and we should see 
what we should see. Torches were blazing 
all about us as we went on, and in a blaze 
of light, and a cloud of smoke we arrived at 
the Hermitage. What a scene of bustle and 
confusion it was this night. Hundreds of 
vehicles, of every kind of build under the 
sun, were assembled here, whilst their tem- 
porary proprietors and their various hangers 
on, were spread about the mountain, or else 
tending by a rugged path in the direction of 
the cone. Over this blasted plain, covered 
with strata of lava, we followed the stream of 
people. The whole cone was now apparent 
to us, irradiating every object with its ruddy 
light. It seemed like a huge giant, whose 
side was seamed with wounds, from out of 
which poured forth his very _life-blood. 
Sometimes the upper new crater shot up 
stones and flames of fire, which, rising and 
subsiding at intervals, reminded one of the 
action of a forge. And then, from the other 
craters the lava gurgled out, which, flowing 
down in two distinct streams, united at the 
bottom, and running along the valley between 
Somma and Vesuvius, were lost to us. To 
solve the mystery of its course was our great 
object, and we pushed on through the crowd | 
who were coming and going until we saw 
them turn off sharp to the left. It was 4 
bed of recent lava over which we now passed. 
Last night it had been thrown out of the | 


bowels of the mountain, and had been running | 
ae ae 
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down, a stream of living fire, and though for a 
moment its course was arrested, we had only 
to stoop and pick up its loose scoriz, and 
find the fire glowing beneath our feet. We 
light our cigars at it; and throwing in 
paper and other inflammable materials, created 
a bright flame. What if this mass had again 
moved on? A little more pressure at its 
source, and we should have started on our 
last trip ; even since that night it has actually 
recommenced its journey. To stand still on 
some spots was impossible, so excessive was the 
heat and so strong the odour of the sulphur ; 
besides, a certain respect for our boots and our 
nether garments kept us in motion. The 
former we gave up in despair, and the latter 
we tucked up to our knees, only to add, 
however, one more to the many ills which 
flesh is heir to, for our legs were scorched. 
So onward, onward, over fissures, breathing 
forth flame and smoke—over glowing masses 
of fire, with a long jump ; stepping now from 
one piece of scoriz to another, like dainty 
cats shod with nutshells ; until we stood by 
the glowing river of lava. It was an inap- 
preciable line which divided us from it; and 
it seemed like a freak of nature, which bad 
split the bed of scoriz in two, and that so 
finely as to be imperceptible. Grand as the 
spectacle was to the outward eye, it was 
not that which impressed me so deeply as 
the idea of power which was conveyed by 
the silent, majestic, irresistible course of the 
miraculous stream. I could understand what 
must be the feelings of a savage at seeing a 
steam-vessel move over a sea unrufiled by a 
breath of wind, or a mail-train dashing along 
through fertile plains. Where is the motive 
power? None but the Great Spirit could 
have put them in movement. And such was 
my feeling as I looked down on that vast 
body of moving liquid fire. Where the surface 
was undisturbed forafew moments,and became 
black as the surface of a coal fire, the appear- 
ance of the scoriz was as that of coke which had 
been well burnt out ; and the noise which was 
made by the pieces rolling over one another, 
was just like that of a load of coke being 
thrown out—with this difference, however, 
that there was a continuity in the sound : 
grinding, grating, crashing against one another 
—over and on they went until they arrived 
at the brink of a precipice. 

We could not see to a greater depth, 
perhaps, than from forty to fifty feet ; yet the 
grandeur of the spectacle was indescribable. 
A large mountain of lava accumulated gra- 
dually until it rose to nearly a hundred feet 
in height. The pressure from behind in- 
creased with every fresh quantity that was 
thrown out from the distant crater. At 
length it could no longer maintain its equi- 
librium. Small pieces began to drop away ; 
then a fine sand poured out; then larger 
masses were detached, disclosing, as it were, 
the mouths of so many furnaces, which 
threw out a heat and light that scorched 
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and blasted us; and then the whole body 
poured over in a continuous stream into the 
abyss beneath. Whither it went or what 
course it took, was hidden from the eye, 
but a thick lurid smoke ascended continually, 
realising the most vivid descriptions with 
which poetry or painting have ever presented 
us of the infernal regions. The illusion was 
not a little assisted as we stood behind in 
the distance and watched the groups who 
were standing on the edge of the precipice. 
Every line of their figures was drawn dis- 
tinctly on the lurid smoke ; and, glowing with 
the ruddy reflected light, they appeared like 
the presiding demons of the scene. Curious 
demons, however, many of them proved to 
be, and most unspiritually occupied. Some 
were baking eggs, or lighting cigars, or hook- 
ing out lava to stick their coppers in. Some 
had brought baskets—ham and chicken, 
and such like luxuries—and had stowed 
themselves away under a mass of coke of 
some hundreds weight. Some, again, were 
changing their shirts behind heaps of cinders 
for the walk up the mountain had made 
them hot; and there is nothing which the 
Neapolitan so much dreads as a neglect of this 
precaution of changing. Others, again, were 
descanting on what they had had for supper. 
And there were a few, too, who stood by me, 
who appeared to be under the influence of a 
deeper sentiment ; for I heard them exclaiming 
as they looked on the wondrous spectacle, 
Judgment of God! Chastisement of God ! 
Generally, however, a Neapolitan crowd is 
noisy, whatever may be the cause of their 
getting together; and there was laughing, 
singing, and shouting enough. 

“ Birra, birra! who will have some beer $” 
roared out a double-bass. 

“Fresh water, signore?” insinuated a 
tenor, as he rattled his barrel, “ With or 
without sambuca, signore ?” 

The orange man and the man with cheap 
pastry, too, made their rounds continually ; 
and last, though not least, the man with 
pieces of lava, which he was liberally offering 
for thirty grains each. 

“Thirty grains! why, you are mad, my 
good fellow !” 

“Well, what will the signore give ?” 

“Five grains,” 

“Five grains! Then go yourself to the 
crater, and expose yourself to the danger 
to which I have exposed myself. Five grains, 
indeed !” 

And so we moved off, when my hero cried, 
“Well, signore, take it for five grains, for the 
sake of friendship. And would the signore 
like to go up to the crater?” 

“Why, you have just told us that it would 
be dangerous to go up!” 

“Si, signore, and so it would be without 
my assistance ; but I know a path over the 
lava, and can conduct you safely.” 

There were several parties near us discuss- 
ing and arranging the same trip. Some were 
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opposed to it. Several persons had already 
been driven back by a change in the wind, | 
which had brought down upon them the| 
clouds of sulphurous smoke. New craters | 
were continually opening, and a fountain of 
fire springing up beneath one’s feet was not 
so agreeable : besides, the crust of the moun- 
tain was so thin that it might fall in at any 
time. Having struck our bargain with our 
man, however, away we started, over a 
rugged bed of Java, for upwards of a mile. 
Plunging and tumbling over heaps of scoria, 
on we went, rising gradually until the mag- 
nificent scene began to open upon us’ in 
all its splendour. On our left, and between 
us and the mountain of Somma, which 
was irradiated with reflected light, ran 

river of lava, pursuing its course to the 
cascade we had just left ; then making a 
bend to the right, till we got to the base 
of the cone, we perceived two streams of 
lava flowing down its sides, and uniting 
below in that great body of fire. It was a stiff 
pull through the fire and ashes ; and we sunk 
to the knees in cinders. Fortunately the wind 
was from us, or we should have the entire 
mass of red-hot stones upon our heads. After 
strong effort, having most magnanimously 
refused the assistance of our guides, we stood 
by the edge of one of the most active of the 
new craters. How many there are, it is impos- 
sible tosay. One day’s report differs from an- 


other, and no two people behold the mountain 
under the same aspect, so continual are the 
changes. I have heard that there were four, and 


seven, and ten, and twenty craters. I should 
prefer saying that the mountain is riddled with 
craters and fissures, that it is like an inverted 
colander, and that a stranger is in doubt and 
fear lest a mouth may open beneath him and 
swallow him up. I knewone party of friends 
who watched a rotatory motion in some 
smoke ascending from the ground, which 
grew into a whirlwind of dust and smoke 
and flame, and then the earth cracked and 
opened, giving them barely time to fly. A 
Spanish family, too, were in imminent peril 
of a similar accident. However, here we were 
after our struggle through the ashes, and our 
catlike walk over burning scoris, by one of 
the new craters. The lava was running over 
the sides like a cup over-filled with treacle, 
and it seemed purer, finer, and more liquid 
than it did in the river below. I explain it 
by the fact of its having come immediately 
from the furnace, and not having, as yet, 
been exposed to the action of the air. There 
were other tributary streams more towards 
the back of the mountain, but only two main 
streams flowed into the valley, and nothing 
could be more beautiful than their move- 
ment. As the descent was rapid, they 
flowed down like water, their surface, like 
that of a crisped lake, being ruffled with 
gentle undulations. Near the base of the 
cone they united, and then they ran along in| 
one great something—for no word can describe | 
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it—until they shot over the precipice. From 
our standing-place we had a view of its entire 
course until it was lost below, and never can I 
forget that semicircle of fire which half girdled 
us about. So many were the mouths, either 
opened or opening, that attention became 
distracted amongst them. Some fizzed and 
smoked, others flamed, others threw stones, 
(though not large ones,) to a great height, and 
some of these fellover us. The noise near the 
surface was as the sound of many forges at 
work, but deep in the bowels of the mountain 
it sounded like a continued distant cannonade, 
whilst the ground vibrated and shook be- 
neath us, as if every fresh effort must split it 
open. Yet there was a fascination in the 
scene which was irresistible; and still we 
stood by the boiling cauldron, fixed as the 
bird by the eye of the serpent. Like a 
copper cauldron, too, it appeared: glowing at 
the rim and edges with red heat, In 
the background, piled up against the sky, 
were mountains of lurid clouds, full of sul- 
phurous exhalations and everything deadly 
and destructive to human life. A change 
of wind had driven them back, and they 
hung suspended ; but if another change of 
wind had taken place on this inconstant, fitful 
night, we must have fallen dead on the/spot. 
As we descended, we gazed back continu- 
ally on the scene. ‘There has since been 
a cordon of soldiers drawn across the moun- 
tain, not far from the Hermitage, and no one 
is permitted to pass beyond, The ground 
is riddled with holes; all the upper part of 
the mountain, including the cone and the 
ground around it, is like a sponge or a col- 
ander. The crust breaks continually beneath 
the feet, and the expectation is that the whole 
of the upper part of the mountain will fall in. 
Should such a crash come, it is impossible to 
calculate what the consequences may be, 
immediate and remote. The ruin and suf- 
fering it may involve—the altered aspect of 
the country—a lake where there is now a 
picturesque cone—the possible change in 
the climate of Naples when the bulwark 
against the easterly wind is removed,—all 
these are pure speculations as yet; mean- 
while the lava is spreading ruin far and wide 
over the lower parts of the mountain, down 
amongst smiling vineyards and perfumed 
bean fields, folding cottages and palaces in its 
fiery embraces, and filling the inhabitants 
of a populous district with consternation. 
More of this, however, in another article. 
On going down the mountain, we met the 
king and the royal family, encircled by 
guards, and lighted by blazing torches. It 
was near four o’clock in the morning, and 
yet the tens of thousands of people who were 
coming and going, gave the scene the appear- 
Perhaps the women an 
the children outnumbered the men. There 
were troops of the fair sex without any 
escort, and babies innumerable in arms. In , 
short, a madness had seized on every one, 


———— 
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and no wonder, for the spectacle is grand] appears across the British Channel. 


and terrific in theextreme. Whata contrast 
it was as we turned our backs on the flames 
and rattled down the mountain! The moon, 
which had been a nullity all night, began to 
assert her power ; softly and faintly her beams 
fell on the sea beneath us, bringing into a 
spectral kind of life the beautiful coast, and 
the islands looming up coldly in the distance. 
The day was beginning to dawn, Portici was 


reached, and we approached the Carmine.| again disappointed. 
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regard a flagon of brilliant Rousillon with 
the eyes of a thirsty man, and fancy it is 
already ours, when, lo! Sir Emerson mutters 
something about popular prejudice and na- 
tional taste, and the vessel melts into thin air, 
We turn to a flask of the veritable Xeres, 
from Spain; but, as we stretch forth our 
hand to seize it, hear the same voice ex- 
claim, “ Malt-duty and hops,” and we are 
We make a last des- 


Here and there an early caffe had opened its| perate effort for a bottle of light Italian 


doors, and slipshod, uncombed, unshaven men 
were serving out the precious cup of black 
coffee to sleepy customers. The sambuca and 


spirit boys were alsoin movement—why should 
they not dispense their liquid fires as well as 
the mountain? Just inthe gray of the morning, 
too, were perceptible the small white sails 
bringing in the fish for the morning’s market ; 
and so, one after another, woke up every com- 
ponent part of the vast mass of human life. 


STRICTLY FINANCIAL. 


For more than two years we have been 
indulging ina hope of relief from the 
high duties on the produce of foreign vine- 
yards, Ever since we waded through the 
ponderous blue volumes containing the evi- 
dence given before the wine committee in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, a portion of 
which we embodied in an article* at the 
time, we have lived in the expectation of a 
one-shilling duty from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

We confess that, although not picturing 
John Smith of London suddenly aban- 
doning brown stout for Romanée Conti 
or Clos Vougeot, Hollands for Chateau 
Lafitte, or three-and-fourpenny mixed for 
sparkling Moselle at the breakfast-table, we 
certainly did indulge in dreams of shrimps 
and Sauterne at Gravesend, of water-cresses 
and Frontignac at Hampton Court, and of 
cooling libations of Pomys Medoc on a hot 
August afternoon at Herne Bay. These 
pleasant imaginings have been scattered to 
the winds by Sir Emerson Tennent, of the 
Board of Trade, who, in a book} just pub- 
lished, has shown how little hope there is 
left for us on this score. 

Like Sancho Panza at the memorable ban- 
quet, we have been sitting down to the anti- 
cipated enjoyment of a long array of good 
things, only to see them one by one borne 
away at the inexorable fiat of our Board of 
| Trade physician. Casting our eyes on a 
bottle of exquisite Tokay, and mentally in- 
quiring if it be really a luxury, or, as 
some maintain, only a necessary, our relent- 
less guardian waves his thin volume of azure 
blue, repeats the cabalistic words Pitt and 
Huskisson, and the coveted beverage dis_ 


* Really a Temperance Question. No. 142, 
+ Wine, its Use and Taxation. Madden. 


wine, with a bright luscious look and a soft 
liquid name; but, once more, our physician 
interposes with the fatal words, British and 
colonial spirit duties, and we are left in 
despair. It is in vain that we protest against 
this scurvy treatment, and insist that the 
whole thing is purely a temperance and social 
question. Our political physician replies that 
it is a strictly financial question. 

We have been endeavouring to fight 
against this terrible conclusion, but find the 
facts and arguments ranged against us by 
Sir Emerson are overwhelming; and for 
the present we confess to being beaten. In 
other words, whilst the great desirableness of 
admitting foreign wines for consumption in 
this country at the almost nominal duty of 
one shilling per gallon in place of the pre- 
sent duty of five shillings and ninepence, is 
not denied, it is shown clearly enough that 
the step cannot be taken without dealing 
with other taxes of a similar nature; that if 
we confer a boon on the British consumer 
and the foreign wine-grower, we cannot do 
so without a proportionate concession to the 
British and colonial distillers, the brewers, 
the maltsters, and the hop-growers. And, 
inasmuch as the present revenue derived 
from all these sources amounts to nineteen 
millions sterling, it will be manifestly impos- 
sible for some time to come to interfere with 
so large a portion of the national income. 
Here we feel at once the financial evils of 
war—be it ever so just or needful. While 
war lasts dear wine will last also. 

We state this with no little reluctance and 
considerable disappointment. ‘The perusal 
of Doctor Hassell’s book on Food and its 
Adulterations has materially quickened our 
vinous predilections. Coffee, that was once 
our pride — tea, that was our solace— 
stout, in which once upon a time we placed 
such implicit faith, have become suspected 
abominations — embodiments of vile drugs 
and insidious chemicals. We turned from 
the contemplation of green vitriol, gypsum, 
arseniate of copper, black lead, catechu and 
cocculus indicus, to a mental survey of the 
sunny slopes of Burgundy, the green, warm 
banks of the Rhone, the vine-clad heights of 
the Alto Douro, rich in all. that can gladden 
the heart and invigorate the frame of man. 
We had hoped that all this was within our 
reach on greatly reduced terms, but find that 
it cannot be so for reasons strictly financial. 
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In deducing this result, the author of this 


little blue book has skilfully grouped to- 
gether some interesting facts bearing on the 
consumption of beverages ig this and other 
countries. It is shown that the population 
of Great Britain and France consume almost 
precisely the same aggregate quantity of 
wines, spirits, and beer—namely, twenty-two 
gallons for the latter and twenty-two gallons 
and a-half forthe former per annum per person. 
These quantities, however, are made up of 
widely-disproportionate elements. The parti- 
cular consuming powers of each population 
amount, for every Frenchman, to nineteen gal- 
lons of wine, two gallons and a-half of beer, and 
half a gallon of spirits ; for every Englishman, 
Scotchman, and Irishman, a quarter of a 
gallon of wine, twenty-one gullons and a 
quarter of beer, and one gallon of spirits. 
In this country, then, it is evident that beer 
takes the place which wine holds in France. 
Yet it must not be lost sight of, that, whilst 
we are so anxious to procure the cheap 
light wines of France, they, in their turn 
are becoming more attached to malt liquor. 
Large breweries are fast multiplying in Paris 
and other principal cities, and the imports of 
beer from Great Britain are greatly on the 
increase. Something of this may no doubt 
be caused by the prevalence of the vine 
disease in the wine districts of France, and the 
consequent small vintages. 

Comparing our consumption of other 
beverages, such as tea and coffee, it will be 
seen that whilst the population of this 
country consume at the rate of three pounds 
and a-half of the foregoing articles, in France 
the consumption of the same amounts to but 
one pound and three-quarters per head. Itis 
at the same time gratifying to find that whilst 
the average consumption in this country of 
tea and coffee since eighteen bundred and 
thirty-five has increased by nearly fifty per 
cent,, the aggregate of spirits, wine, and beer 
has fallen from twenty-five and a-half to 
twenty-two and a-half gallons for each indi- 
vidual. During the period of the Great 
Exhibition in eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
it was expected, and with some reason, that 
the demand for spirituous and fermented 
drinks would prove greatly in excess of 
former seasons. ‘The actual result was pre- 
cisely the reverse of this—the consumption 
for the first eight months of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one having been considerably 
below that of previous years. 

Returning to the subject of wine, it is 
apparent that the taste for this article varies 
very considerably in different countries. In 
France, the consumption of Paris and other 
large towns is given as about twenty-seven 
gallons each person, and in the country dis- 
tricts sixteen gallons. In other countries 
that are non-producers of wine, the use of it 
is not much greater, and often still more 
limited, than in England. Whilst we con- 
sume at the rate of one quart each per on 
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annually, with a high duty, Belgium, with a 
nominal duty of one penny a gallon, uses but 
three bottles per head. In Holland, wine is 
free of all duty in the cask, and pays but two- 
pence the gallon in bottle ; yet there, so near 
to the finest wine countries, the individual 
consumption is but one pint. In Norway, we 
find a similar low demand, with a duty of 
sixteen-pence a gallon. In Sweden, the duty 
is a little higher, and the consumption one- 
twelfth of a gallon per head. Denmark, with 
the low duty of seven-pence halfpenny the 
gallon, takes about the same quantity as our- 
selves. Russia, with less than half our duty, 


|consumes half-a-pint ; whilst in the United 


States, where the duty is equal to eighteen- 
pence a gallon, the individual consumption is 
under a quart. 

There is a singular fact connected with the 
consumption of wine in France. In Paris, 
the various duties and licenses levied on wines 
bring up the amount levied to about the same 
as our present import duty; yet we find the 
individual consumption in that city amounts 
to twenty-seven gallons yearly, giving a higher 
average than that for the rest of the country. 
But this proves nothing more beyond the 
fact that there is more money afloat in the 
capital of every nation than in its provinces ; 
and that much of it will be spent in social 
enjoyment, whatever the cost. 

France produced on an average, before the 
ravages of the vine disease, upwards of nine 
hundred millions of gallons of wine, worth, 
on an average, sixpence-halfpenny a gallon,— 
about equal to our common beers, But this 
produce varies greatly in quality. About | 
one-sixth of the whole may be called good; 
another sixth may be considered as middling; | 
a third of the vintage will be inferior ; whilst 
the remaining third embraces all kinds of | 
low, poor wines, between bad and detest- | 
able. 

Of her wines, France regularly exports | 
thirty-two millions of gallons ; whilst about | 
two hundred millions of gallons are employed | 
in the distillation of brandy, to the extent of | 
twenty-five millions of gallons, Of this quan- | 
tity, ten millions of gallons are exported, | 
leaving fifteen millions for use, of which a 
large quantity is employed in fortifying | 
wines for shipment abroad,—leaving less than 
half a gallon for individual consumption. In 
this country, brandy forms but a trifling 
item amongst the spirits consumed, barely a 
fifteenth. Omitting that article, and taking 
only colonial and British spirits, it has been 
shown that the relative individual use of 
these in the three kingdoms ranges from 
half a gallon in England, to more than three- 
quarters of a gallon in Ireland, and above 
two gallons and a half in Scotland ; and sup- 
posing the use of spirits to be confined to 
adult males, the figures would stand thus :— 
England, two gallons ; Ireland, three gallons 
and a half; Scotland, eleven gallons. 

If the question of reducing the duty on 
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foreign wines were simply a matter of supply, 
quantity only being considered, the advocates 
of a reduction would find an abundance of 
figures to support their case. We have already 
observed that France has been in the habit 
of producing above nine hundred millions of 
gallons yearly. Austria makes annually five 
hundred millions of gallons. Portugal yields 
one hundred and fifty millions; Spain, a 
hundred and twenty millions; Prussia and 
other German States, forty-five millions; 
Madeira and Sicily, four millions. Here there 
is an aggregate of upwards of two thousand 
millions of gallons; besides which, we are 
told that there are still immense tracts of 
land in the wine-producing countries capable 
of vine cultivation. 

Unfortunately, however, quality has to be 
considered as an important element in the 
calculation ; and keeping that in view, we 
| are driven to results directly opposed to what 
| we might have expected on a first view of the 
subject. Setting aside the extremely con- 
| flicting evidence as to the probability of suc- 
| ceeding in so augmenting the demand for 
| foreign wines, under a low duty, as to realise 
| an equal amount of duty with the present, 
| and which may well be doubted—at least for 
| many along period—we come to the question 
| as to the obtaining the needful quantity, of a 
| quality adapted to English palates. 

Surely a suificient portion of the nine hun- 
dred millions of gallons yearly made in France 
| could be spared for us, Surely the peerless 
| vintages of the Marne and the Gironde, the 
| medium vineyards along both banks of the 
Rhone, from Isére to Vaucluse, and the more 
humble produce of the Garonne, Herault, and 
the Oriental Pyrenees, can be made to yield 
| us a sufficient supply of good sound wine. 
| This is debateable ground. There was evi- 
dence enough given before the Wine Com- 
mittee to show that all this could be accom- 
ov smal but according to the statement 

efore us, which appears to be carefully col- 
lected, and thrown together in a masterly 
manner, we should fail to obtain the supply 
| of wine from France of a suitable character ; 
| whilst any large quantity taken would have 
the effect of raising the first cost of the 
| article more than equal to the reduction of 
| the duty. 
| We turn next to Austria and Italy, full of 
| hope ; but there again are disappointed. The 
| bulk of their wines are either too costly to 
| benefit by a low duty, or too poor to meet 
| any favour with a people so Jong accustomed 
to the fortified wines of Spain and Portugal. 
The Peninsula, then, is evidently our resting- 
| place—our forlorn hope. There, we were 
| told in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, are to 
be found sherries of marvellous quality,— 
ports of surpassing richness, well suited to 
our tastes,'and equally adapted to our pockets. 
| Our author is once more against us in 
opinion and fact. That there is an abundance 
of good wines in both countries, though not 
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nearly equal to what has been stated, is not 
questioned ; but the great distance of the 
majority of the wine districts of Spain from 
sea-ports, the absence of roads, the want of 
coopers and casks, added to the use of skins 
on mules’ backs for conveying wines, which 
destroy their flavour, all preclude the hope 
of gaining any sensible supply from Spain, 
until an industrial revolution shall have 
taken place in that benighted land. Under 
the most favourable circumstances, the two 
kingdoms might between them furnish four- 
teen million gallons of wines —but a small 
portion of what would be needed under the 
new order of things. 

Turning once more to France, we find, at 
the present moment, a state of things in rela- 
tion to the wine trade which of itself is quite 
sufficient, without any other cause, to put out 
of reach, for a long period, the realisation of 
our hopes in respect of cheap wines in abun- 
dant quantities, Between eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight and eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one, there was a succession of disastrous 
vintages throughout the greater part of the 
French wine districts. From eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-two to the present year, the 
vine disease has committed fearful havoc, 
and the stocks of wine, diminished in quan- 
tity, and greatly lowered in quality, have 
been reduced to the lowest ebb, whilst prices, 
affected by these combined causes, have 
reached unheard-of prices. In eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight, the total yield of all 
the French vineyards was above eleven hun- 
dred millions of gallons ; in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, it has fallen to two hundred 
and thirty millions. The export of wines, 
during the same period, has declined to one- 
half, and that of brandy, from seven millions 
of gallons, in eighteen hundred and fifty-two, 
to three millions of gallons in last year. 

A still more striking proof of the lowness 
of the French supply of wines is to be found 
in the fact of France becoming a considerable 
importer of wine and spirits from other 
countries. In eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two, France imported seventy-six thousand 
gallons of foreign wines ; last year she took 
upwards of two millions of gallons. During 
the same period, her imports of foreign spirits 
rose from less than three hundred thousand 
gallons to upwards of a million gallons, 
For some years to come, then, this terrible 
scourge of the vineyards will, we fear, place 
the realisation of our hopes out of the question ; 
and, at all times, its possible recurrence must 
form a serious element in our calculations. 

Before concluding, we will remark that 
tobacco forms a remarkable exception to the 
rule of high taxation discouraging consump- 
tion. Whilst wine feels the effect of a duty 
equal to three hundred per cent. on its value, 
tobacco, in spite of a duty amounting to 
twelve hundred per cent. on its cost, has 
increased, from an average consumption of 
less than twelve ounces per head, in eighteen 
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hundred and twenty-one, to not quite seven- 
teen ounces per head in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one. This has taken place concur- 
rently with a decided decrease in the use of 
ardent spirits ; and it is worthy of note that 
Lane, the annotator of the Arabian Nights, 
and Layard, the explorer of Assyria, state, as 
the result of their observations, “that the 
growth of the use of tobacco amongst oriental 
nations has gradually reduced the resort to 
intoxicating beverages.” 


FRENCH LOVE. 


I HAVE seen a French lover. I have even 
watched the process of French love-making, 
and traced the course ofan affaire from its 
birth to its decay. Which thing hath not 
been given to every Anglo-Saxon. It wasa 
curious study; almost worth a woman’s 
heart-ache tomaster. So at least I, not being 
the sufferer, felt during this psychologi- 
cal experience. Harriet was probably of a 
different opinion; for few like to learn 
pathology by their own ailments, or to study 
human nature by their own sufferings. 

A French love affair is the most scientific 
matter in the world. It can be reduced to as 
positive rules as an Aristotelian drama, and 
follows as certain a course of progressive 
development as an historical essay or a three- 
volumed novel. It has a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, all distinctly planned and fore- 
seen ; and combinations of feelings and cir- 
cumstances are previsionally arranged and 
deliberately “ played for,” as if a love affair 
were a game of chess, where all was science 
and nothing chance. Consequently it is not 
impulsive in its action, like a Spanish, or 
even an English, matter of the kind; it is 
purely mathematical, and requires as keen an 
intellect to manage properly as the conduct of 
an army or the leadership of a party. 

No French lover who understands what he 
is about is precipitate. He is as deliberate 
and cautious in love as he is passionate and 
inconsequential in polities. The man who 
would organise a revolution because he dis- 
approved of the court liveries, would spend 
months in planning the surprise of certain 
minute evidences of interest which an Anglo- 
Saxon would demand bluntly in a few days, 
and think very little of when obtained. A 
faded rose, a crumpled ribbon, exalts a 
Frenchman into the highest realms of 
bliss. To see him with such a token in his 
possession, one would believe that he had 
attained the extreme point of human happi- 
ness, and that nothing now was left to fate or 
the future. And it is so. His opening has 
given him the game. An Englishman would 
neither feel such security nor show such rap- 
ture if all the preliminaries had been signed, 
and mammas and aunts were “agreeable ;” for 
we are generally chary of our emotional ex- 
pressions, and few of us think love sufficient 
cause for madness, 
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A Frenchman’s love will live on food as 
unsubstantial as the cameleon’s, The colour 
of his lady’s hair will keep it in good condi- 
tion for a month ; the perfume she affects, the 
turn of her lip, the pink nail with its half- 
moon, the delicate finger, her smile, and the 
little foot so neat and shapely—nay, even the 
ribbons she prefers, her shawl, and her bonnet 
—will be as robust diet as it will need in the 
earlier days of its existence. You will never 
meet a French lover among the educated 
classes, who has not made an artistic study 
of his mistress, and who does not know 
every line of her face, and every change 
of her countenance. He would be only a 
bungling journeyman else, incapable of all the 
fine work of his profession. But this gives a 
certain poetic charm to a woman’s intercourse 
with him, which few fail to appreciate ; ap- 
pealing as it does to that vague sentiment 
which all women possess, and the want of 
which they so sadly complain of in men of 
business and ofactual life. Thus then the first 
step in French love making is artistic admira- 
tion, the profound knowledge of every personal 
peculiarity sliding into the respectful adora- 
tion of a devotee, and the spiritual apprecia- 
tion of a poet. It is a long slow step, but sure 
and irremovable. Every day sees the smallest 
possible advance in his suit ; but every day is 
an advance, As nothing is left to chance, the 
progress of each week is mapped out months 
ago; and what he will have dared, and 
what obtained, by such and such a time, is 
as definitely arranged as the manceuvres of a 
squadron. He seldom deceives himself; and 
seldomer fails by undue familiarity. His 
lady-love is a saint that he worships Chinese 
fashion—~kneeling, but ever advancing nearer 
to her shrine ; the means of humility giving 
him the end of success. He instals her like a 
goddess that he may reverence while conquer- 
ing. He makes her feel that to understand her 
aright is his business; that he has not a thought 
nor a wish distinct from her ; that her happi- 
ness is the one unfailing endeavour of his life ; 
her love the one adored hope of his heart. 
Absent, his every thought belongs to her; 
present, his whole being is merged and 
fused into hers, He becomes her own best 
interpreter to herself; for these lovers 
are wonderful readers of character — with 
perceptive faculties almost like clairvoy- 
ance. Not a glance but he reads and 
replies to; not a smile but has its mean- 
ing, such as she herself perhaps did not 
half understand’; not a word but receives its 
amplification and the revealing of its myste- 
rious import. He impresses on her that he 
reads the hidden secrets of her heart and 
brain, and that, to be understood in half her 
beauty, she must be interpreted by him. And, 
as no woman lives on this earth who, at 
some time of her life, does not think herself 
(if she thinks at all), misunderstood and 
unappreciated as no woman was before 
her, this peculiar tact and power of the 
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French lover generally carries all before 
him. For it is so sweet to be under- 
stood, and yet idealised—to have all that 
is best in her magnified and exalted, and to 
see herself in a mirror that blots out all 
defects and heightens all beauties. It is so 
delicious to hear those dumb inarticulate 
thoughts of ours, struggling confusedly within 
our brains, brought forth and set in due 
shape and order by one who makes himself 
the hierophant of the mysteries of our being ; 
who interprets us so as to make us almost a 
new creation. ‘Talk of flattery! Our coarse 
personal compliments deserve as little to be 
called so by the side of this supreme essence 
of flattery, as an Irish stew to be called cook- 
ery by the side of the carte of the Maison 
Dorée. No flattery can equal in subtile 
potency that which takes the form of 
spiritual interpretation—which reveals to us 


a new self superior in beauty and goodness to | 


that outer husk which the uninitiated only see 
—which heightens, glorifies, idealises, yet 
preserves our individuality, and which makes 
us our own embodiment of the beautiful and 
the good. This is French flattery. It is 
commendable for its wisdom and ingenuity, 
to say the least of it. 

To exalt his mistress in her own eyes, yet 
ever to hold himself higher than she—a hero 
humbling his strength before beauty—this is 
the first great success on the French chess- 
board. Pride in her lover, pleased vanity in 
herself, dumb greatness made articulate, and 
veiled beauty brought to light--what more 
can the soul of woman need, to lure her to the 
altar of her own sacrifice—to the place of her 
own bondage ? 

When this heroic love and spiritual devotion 
have been carried out to their sufficient limit, 


and when monotony would soon begin to take | 


the place of constancy, the French lover ad- 
vances another step. He offers pleasures in 
place of spiritualities. Flowers—even 
comparatively a poor man—winter bouquets 
at five francs, or more ; violets, bonbons, a 
jardiniére, cr flowers in pots. On New Year’s 
day his expenditure must be magnificent: not 
forgetting the servants ; above all the femme 
de chambre, if he wishes to be considered 
comme il faut, and un vrai Monsieur. For 
servants have vast influence in France. 
Gifts are necessities in French love-making : 
remember this my brother Englishmen, ye 
who would attempt Gallic successes, and who 
would hear yourselves called gentils and char- 
mants, by Gallic lips: make presents above 
all things, and begin with bouquets and 
bonbons. Then come gaities. Theatres, balls, 
cafés, petit soupers, and petit coupés, all in 
due order and succession : also in due propor- 
tion to the rank of the contracting parties ; 
for a marquise and a grisette would be wooed 
differently of course. And now the divinity 
80 respectfully idolised, begins the life of a 
queen dowered with gaiety and gladness. 
To the time of spiritual adoration succeeds 
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that of social endowment. Every pleasure 
within his reach the French lover showers on 
his mistress. And all are gay and sparkling 
pleasures ; nothing heavy or gross. A day 
down among the stately trees of Saint Germain, 
or between the leafy walls of Versailles, is a 
day of unmingled happiness to both ; though 
they do nothing but sit so well dressed under 
the shade for hours together—in full view of 
the monde—he smoking a cigar, and she em- 
broidering a collar; talking sentiment and 
love. And a fauteuil de balcon, or a place 
in the baignoires beneath, where the lady 
receives a bouquet or acien, either in the 
dark box, or out in the foyer with the 
world, makes a pleasure rivalling that of 
children for freshness and intensity. And 
we may add innocence. Then, they love 
the hippodrome, and the Jardin des Plantes, 
the Jardin W’hiver, and the Tuileries and the 
Luxembourg; and they drive out into the 
wood, and walk through its alleys, bidding the 
carriage wait or follow them ; and they dine 
at those charming restaurants among the trees 
of the Champs Elysées, or in the Bois itself 
at a certain famous place which all the world 
knows ; and they hear music and see bright 
dresses, and eat good things, and feel the sun- 
shine, and believe that their lives are to be 
for ever after as bright and happy as the 
scene around them, and are sceptic as to all 
future sufferings in any shape. In fact, 
French love in its second stage, means 
pleasure. 

This, then, is the middle stage of a French 
love affair. Inthe beginning the unknown and 
the mute found a revealer and an inter- 
preter, and the femme incomprise was un- 
derstood “for the first time in her life.” 
In the second stage, the femme ennuyée, 
desolée, triste, was amused ; and smiles and 
gaieties sprang up beneath her lover’s hand 
as flowers beneath the footsteps of a god. The 
sun has risen to his zenith. The next changes 
will be decline ; the setting ; and then night. 

The third. Ah! the gray that will mingle 
with the shining locks of youth !—the autumn 
that must come after the springtide promise 
and the summer gladness !—the waning moon 
that will turn into darkness—the fading 
French love that cannot learn friendship, and 
so attain a second growth, another youth. 
The third: the term of doubt, of suspicion, 
of jealousy, of dictation, of quarrellings, of 
weariness, of hatred, of separation; yes, 
this third term comes too, inevitable as 
storms after tropical heat ; and then the 
game is played out, the drama is acted to its 
end, the idol is displaced, the queen dethroned, 
and, after a few hours of tears and a few days 
of grief, the— 


Hearts so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds—or as the stream, 
Which smiling left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er should sever; 
Yet ere it reach the plain below, 
Breaks into floods that part for ever. 
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The fused individualities separate ; the 
joined lives break asunder, like one of Prince 
Rupert’s drops; each goes on a separate 
way; each finds new hierophants and new 
divinities ; and so the ball of life and love is 
kept up with other players—but the same 
marker. What a pity it is that the third 
term should ever come ! 

Now, Englishwomen do not understand 
this kind of love making ; we have no national 
equivalent for it,even among the most in- 
considerate of our flirting, charming, bewitch- 
ing coquettes. I cannot say itis a national 
loss to be filled up. 

he worst characteristic of a French lover is 
his suspiciousness. It is the worst characteris- 
tic of French society generally. Profound in- 
eradicable scepticism is the plague spot, the fes- 
tering sore of the modern French mind. That 
no man is honest and no woman faithful, 
are the Alpha and Omega of the popular 
creed ; to believe that his trusted friend will 
betray him for self-interest, his wife deceive him 
for the most paltry pleasures, that the man 
who offers him a service does so for some sin- 
ister motive, and that the caresses of his be- 
trothed hide some fault planned or committed ; 
to believe that he lives in the midst of snares 
and enemies, and that he must trust to his 
intellect alone to help him out of them—this 
is the creed of the modern Frenchman, and 
this he calls wisdom and knowledge of the 
world. 

His suspicions know no limit, and no rest. 
A bouquet which he has not given, a soirée 
to which he is not invited, friends that he 
does not know; even a new gown or a new 
mode of dressing the hair—are all indi- 
cations that the lady is betraying him, 
and that he must bend his mind and tax all 
his faculties to “find her out.” He is 
never unconvinced ; for, even if he “ finds 
out” nothing, he says only that he has been 
tricked, and that Madame is more skilful 
than himself; more artful he says, if very 
angry. French women are generally sub- 
missive to this kind of thing. ‘They are mar- 
vellously patient and forbearing, those gay 
little creatures ; and they expostulate and ges- 
ticulate, and affirm and disclaim with a volu- 
bility and a grace and an earnestness that few 
men can resist. So the storms blow over; 
and Madame (for all that has been written re- 
fers chiefly to widows), Madame only shrugs 
her shoulders, and laughs, and says, “Mon 
Dieu, quel homme !” as she dries her eyes and 
settles her smooth bands of glossy hair. But, 
they don’t much mind, they say, and would 
rather have a French lover—with all his fire 
and fury and jealousy and suspicion, with 
whom they can have a dramatic scene, and 
then a poetic reconciliation—than a stiff som- 
bre Anglais, cet homme sevére, who takes up 
his hat and wishes them good day, and won’t 
be brought to hear reason any how. An 
Englishman is the horror of most French 
women. 
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And Frenchmen too, they have the same 
horror of English pride and independence 
in Englishwomen. They almost all say that 
they would rather be deceived with smiles, 
than treated with the coldness, the pride, the 
disdain, the iron wilfulness of a faithful Eng- 
lishwoman, They cannot understandit. Itisa 
new experience, and they don’t admire it. Any- 
thing but this : Italian revenge, Spanish pas- 
sion, and French incon.tancy, all rather than 
the cold severity and marble pride of English- 
women. It is a riddle to them. It is long 
before they can be brought to understand it, 
and longer still before they will accept the posi- 
tion—une peu basse, they say—that our women 
assign them. There is generally terrible con- 
fusion between French and English lovers at 
the first,and very seldom any real union of 
heart and life even if they marry ; unless 
the wife has been so long abroad as to lose 
her nationality, and to adopt foreign views 
and foreign feelings. 

Another peculiarity among the French 
is their strictness with the unmarried 
women. They canuot understand the liberty 
of our young ladies. It is a crimd in 
their eyes—a premium for immorality. A 
French fiancée is never allowed a moment’s 
unrestricted intercourse with her lover. 
Perhaps she sees him only once or twice 
before her marriage—for marriage is a com- 
mercial affair in France ; and so much a year 
with my daughter, is married to somuch a year 
with your son: but it is the marriage portion 
and the income that marry: the daughter 
and the son are merely accessories. Which 
makes it very easy for our unmarried women 
to be totally misunderstood in France—and 
sometimes painfully so. For liberty recognised 

| among us as natural and proper, is there con- 
| sidered dangerous and immoral. I knew an 
instance of this. 

In the corner yonder, just under that 
broad-leaved palm of the Jardin d’Hiver— 
are M. Auguste and Miss Harriet ; Made- 
moiselle Henriette as he calls her. Miss 
Harriet is about thirty, an orphan of good 
family, tolerably well-looking, lady-like and 
rich. She is a little original, and passes even 
in England for being eccentric and too inde- 
pendent. M. Auguste is the possessor of some 
five or six hundred a year (he is rich for a 
Parisian); possessor too of certain small 
properties beside. They met by accident: 
they were travelling together from Avignon, 
and they first met at Vaucluse, by the Foun- 
tain. An acquaintance sprang up between 
them: very naturally: which left them 
;mutually pleased with each other. It was 
| an adventure ; and, Miss Harriet being an 
impulsive lady on the verge of her wane, 
| liked adventures. All Englishwomen do. 

M. Auguste received permission to visit 
(her. They both adroitly gave each other 

\such proofs of their mutuai respectability 
|as took off all that might have been 
{equivocal in their acquaintance. M. Au- 
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guste was ravished at Mademoiselle’s con- 
descension. She was truly charming; her 
boudoir was delicious, Mademoiselle. herself 
was perfectly idéale, and was the realisation 
of all M. Auguste’s dreams of female per- 
fection: compliments paid with the pro- 
foundest reverence, but with an exaltation 
of feeling that bewildered poor Harriet. A 
neglected daughter, shut up in a remote) 
country village in the west of England, her 
independence gained only when her first 
youth had fled—it was no wonder that these 
new and strange devotions bewildered and 
unsettled her. A kind of startled grati- 
tude, gratified vanity and personal admi- 
ration—for M. Auguste was exceedingly 
handsome—made up together a feeling which 
the world calls love, and which she herself 
mistook for the same. 

Up toa certain point in their intercourse 
nothing could be more delightful than M.| 
Auguste. The refinement and spirituality of | 
his tone and conversation completed the charm 
which his wonderful knowledge of the human 
heart, and his good looks had begun; and 
Harriet was desperately in love—much to the 
edification of her maid, who watched that she 
might take lessons. Flowers, gifts, pleasures | 
of all kinds were showered fast and thick on 
the Englishwoman’s path, and perpetual sun- 
shine wasoverher. Poor Mademoiselle Hen- 
riette in her weary past had never dreamed 
of such happiness. 

One day Harriet had bought a large 
bunch of lilies of the valley, and placed 
them in the vase from which she took M. 
Auguste’s last and now decidedly faded bou- 
quet. These were very simple acts. No 
one would have thought them storm- 
seeds sown broadcast. M. Auguste called. 
His eye glanced to the lilies before it saw 
the smiling face eager to greet him. His 
countenance changed ; his address was cool, 
constrained, and distressingly polite. Harriet 
could not understand this ; and, at first, was 
too timid to ask; for she dreaded bad news of 
his own affairs or some terrible catastrophe. 
At last she did summon up courage enough. 
M. Auguste smiled gloomily. He pointed to 
the vase and bit out a few words spitefully, 
in which Harriet distinguished “un autre— 
prétendant—infime—scélérat—trahi—triché 
—adieu—Madame.” Not very intelligible to 
the innocent Englishwoman, who did not see 
any infamy or treachery in a handful of lilies 
of the valley bought by herself for twelve sous 
at the Madeleine. After a time he condescended 
to be more explicit ; and then he expressed 
his conviction that another Monsieur—one of 
Mademoiselle’s milor friends doubtless—had 
given her this bouquet to replace his own— 
that his was not choice, not rich enough for 
Mademoiselle’s taste—he apologized for its 
poverty ; but he was only a poor Frenchman 
with a heart—he must leave the means and 
the power to make Mademoiselle happy to 
her rich compatriots, with a good deal more. 





And then he ended by taking up his hat and 
gloves and saying in a tragic voice, “ Adieu 
for ever!” Of course that storm blew over 
and fine weather was restored; but this 
was the beginning of long days of jealousy 
as groundless and as worthless, Harriet 
bore up against them heroically. She was 
the essence of good temper to him, and 
soothed his waywardness and bore with his 
follies, until he himself confessed that her 
temper was wonderful, and that he tried 
it sorely. However he went too far once. 
He was in a bad humour, and he forgot 
himself; and then the English pride woke 
up ; and she called him “Monsieur,” and bade 
him adieu tearlessly, and never so much as 
sighed when he closed the door, as she believed 
for ever. But he wrote to her after this, and 
apologized for his violence : (it was all because 
she had walked in the Tuileries gardens 
with a certain relative of hers, who was 
too young and well-looking for M. Auguste’s 
taste; and as Frenchmen cannot understand 
the liberty of our unmarried women it was 
grand ground for a quarrel). In his letter 


| he rg secre ges with her; who 


was the life of his soul, and the star of his 
future : promising better things, and the pro- 
foundest confidence in her integrity. So 
Harriet relented, and the wheel of love 
went round once more. But he never forgot, 
nor wholly forgave her passionate burst of 
English pride; and he told her more than 
once that Frenchwomen were much more 
submissive, and that he did not approve of 
this Roman pride, this classic haughtiness, 
of the English women. So they quarrelled 
again, because he was impertinent and 
sarcastic, 

The third term had come, even to M. 
Auguste and Mademoiselle Henriette. 

Quarrels, still healed by love, but becoming 
daily more numerous and more fierce, and the 
love less powerful in the healing—doubts and 
suspicions for ever renewed and passionately 
resented—these were the dying throes of the 
affair, painful enough to witness, His pride 
was now wounded as well as hers: he could 
not forgive her strength of will, and she could 
not forgive his want of trust. He was cer- 
tain, she had deceived him. Yes, Madame— 
deceived, betrayed, tricked him—the confiding 
French gentleman, the loyal man of honour! 
Which indignity Mademoiselle resented in 
real earnest. So the matter ended, and 
they parted really for ever. Which was the 
best thing both could have done, if they 
looked to happiness and peace. 

Yet M. Auguste was a fine fellow. Brilliant, 
generous, witty, kind, brave, romantic, 
and not harshly egotistical though ex- 
tremely vain. He was a pearl beyond price 
among his countrymen, and would have 
made any Frenchwoman living, the proud- 
est and happiest of her sex. For, she would 
have yielded to his dictation, and have ma- 
naged his jealousy: she would have soothed 
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him by flattery and amused him by her wit ; 
his suspicion would not have fired her pride— 
she would have taken it as a thing of course, 
and perhaps have felt neglected if she had 
not seen it ; and his anger would have been 
turned aside by coaxing and submission. 
When in the wrong he would have been 
adroitly flattered into the right’; and so his 
own sensitive self-love would never have 
been wounded by an over hard or fierce in- 
tegrity. Yield and flatter, and his wife would 
be superior; oppose and reason, and she 
would be slave. 

Reflect on this, ye Englishwomen who travel 
in France, and who believe in the perpetual 
sunshine of French love. It is the true 
and literal description of the general French 
mind in love matters; and all who are 
not prepared to be suspected, watched and 
disbelieved as a matter of course, had 
best eschew the charms, even of flattery, 
gaiety, generosity, affectionate forethought, 


and to open a new world. 


STRIVE, WAIT, AND PRAY. 


Srrive; yet I do not promise 
The prize you dream of to-day, 
Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away ; 
But another and holier treasure, 
You would now perchance disdain, 
Will come when your toil is over, 
And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait; yet I do not tell you 
The hour you long for now, 
Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 
Yet far through the misty future, 
With a crown of starry light, 
An hour of joy you know not 
Is winging her silent flight. 


exquisite politeness, and such keenness of 
perception as seems to give an added sense, 


Pray ; though the gift you ask for 
May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day; 
Your cyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray. 


INDIA PICKLE. 


Ir some earthquake or sea _ volcano 
were suddenly to add a hundred square 
miles of fertile soil to our coast; if it 
escaped the depressing influences of the 
Woods and Forests, and feli into the hands 
of landowners of the stamp of the owners of 
the Brocklesby, Lowestoff, Holkham, or 
Woburn estates ; it is easy to imagine how 
rapidly and completely the new territory 
would be put in a condition to employ labour, 
grow crops, and pay rent. It would be sur- 
veyed, intersected with hard roads, accommo- 
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dated with branches from neighbouring rail- 
roads, provided with coasting ports, and in 
the shortest possible time brought as near ag 
possible to the centres of population where 
more is eaten than grown. The lords of the 
manor to whom the new land had fallen 
would think it well worth while to sink 
a capital in the improvements, or raise a loan 
for that purpose on mortgage, if ready money 
were wanting: capital being to land to be 
cultivated as essential as fire and knives and 
forks and plates are to turn raw food intoa 
decent dinner. 

We need not draw from fancy a picture of 
what an English speaking race would do 
with a new country in the United States of 
America. Every year, for the last twenty 
years, has seen the steam-boat and the canal, 
the railroad or the plankroad, penetrating 
the most savage regions, and opening the 
way for new colonies and new cities. By 
such means, in a wonderfully short space of 
time, the eastern and western, the northern 
and southern ports of the Republic have been 
united, and the cultivable lands lying be- 
tween rendered accessible and profitable for 
the labours of a tide of emigrants—the pro- 
duce of corn and cotton fields carried to the 
best market. 

But, if we turn from the works of the 
vigorous colonists of America, and the wise 
improving landowners of England, to India— 
a country whose richest provinces have been 
for exactly one hundred years subject to 
British rule—we find ourselves almost trans- 
ported back to the dark ages, when our skin- 
clad ancestors were content to feed swine 
on acorns, and barter with a few adventur- 
ous foreigners a little wool and a little corn. 
On the rich, fertile soil of India, there is 
scarcely a single solid monument of Anglo- 
Saxon enterprise to be found. The Indian 
peasant tills the earth with the implements 
of his ancestors a thousand years removed; 
and the ten thousand white rulers seem con- 
tent to accept with the Eastern territory 
Eastern traditions of government—native 
principles with native subjects. 

India is like lreland in the good old times 
of Ireland, before the potato famine and the 
Encumbered Estates Act had sent the bank- 
rupt holders of great estates to live by work 
instead of credit. There, in Tipperary and 
Galway, and Connaught, were thousands on 
thousands of acres where no farm-building, 
barn, or beast-steading—no hut, no fence, no 
drain, no road—had ever been made at the 
cost of the landlord, who drew from a half- 
naked peasantry a rack-rent for permission to 
grow the potatoes on which they vegetated, 
and to feed the pig they never ate. 

India is one great rack-rented Irish estate, 
conquered from conquerors, and administered 
(with rare exceptions) on purely native prin- 
ciples. The government is virtually the land- 
lord; and the whole efforts, the utmost intel- 
ligence, of the ten thousand white officials 
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settled among these dark millions, seem 
concentrated on the best mode of taxing this 
conquered erapire—shifting and balancing 
the burdens under which the peasants totter 
through their weary lives, with the one 
object of preserving an even account between 
income and expenditure. For the conside- 
ration of those public works which form the 
living essence of Anglo-Saxon colonisation 
and culture, there seems to have been no 
time in a century which has elapsed since 
Clive made the title-deed of Bengal the prize 
of his victories. 

Although our Indian empire is within 
thirty days’ post of England, it is so little 
known that it will be best to begin at the 
beginning. Italy, with its Alpine barrier, is 
| on a small scale, not unlike India, On the 
| northern base of a pyramid-shaped territory, 
rise the range of Himalaya mountains, a 
barrier of snow-covered mountains, rocky 
| defiles, and narrow valleys, dividing India 
from the tablelands of Thibet and China. 
On the extreme west lies one of our later 
| conquests, the Punjaub—the flat country 
| of the tive rivers—hemmed in by the moun- 
| tain barriers known to us by the terrible 
| names of the Khyber and the Bolan Passes. 
On the extreme east are Assam and Pegu, 
| our latest acquisitions. On the north and 


| west, a tract of one hundred and fifty miles of | 


lain intervenes between the base of the sub- 
imalayas and a column of mountains—the 
| Ghauts—which run parallel to the western 
coast, and form a barrier, uninterrupted ex- 
cept by three huge clefts, down to Cape 
Camorin. 

From this range of Ghauts the whole 


country inclines towards the eastern coast ; | 


at first by a series of steppes, or table-lands, 
and then by a gradual incline throughout the 
whole length of the peninsula, ending in flat 
plains. From the Himalaya range flow, beside 
many minor streams, six great rivers, namely, 
the Ganges, the Godavery, the Kistnah, 
| the Cauvery, the Hindus, and the Nerbudda 
| —the one exception traversing the country 
in a single stream, unlike the many-branched 
| Ganges and Godavery. 

| When we examine a map, or, still better, 
arelief model of India, we see a country in 
which nature has provided every resource 
for the support of a dense population and 
| the growth of enormous exports. Under an 
Indian sun, water alone has the fertilising 
| Virtues of the most powerful manures in 
Europe. Great rivers, with their multitude 
of branches and affluents, and thousands of 
minor streams, fed by the Monsoon rains and 
the melting of Himalayan snows, rush first 
through the narrow valleys of descending 
table-lands, and then flow gently along the 
flat plains and delta islands of richest fer- 
tility at the sea’s mouth—thus affording 
extraordinary facilities for storing in the 
high grounds in seasons of flood, and dis- 
tributing, through canals and rivers, channels 








raised by weirs to a convenient height for 
navigation and irrigation in times of drought. 

More than five hundred years ago the 
then rulers of India vigorously availed them- 
selves of the irrigating powers of the Indian 
rivers, and employed a system of cultivation 
brought, perhaps, from Egypt, which tra- 
velled on with the Moors-to Spain and Italy, 
where it still survives, and in Italy flourishes, 
But the minor streams—so valuable when 
properly used in a tropical climate—if the 
art of the road-maker and the bridge-builder 
are not brought into operation, form a ter- 
rible impediment to internal commerce. Thus 
it comes to pass that not only in Central 
India, but within comparatively short dis- 
tances of the coast and of river ports, great 
fertile tracts are cut off from all but the 
most expensive means of transit ; and large 
populations, for want of markets for the 
produce of their labour, drag on a miserable 
existence, with no other knowledge of Euro- 
pean rule than the punctual demands of the 
tax-gatherer. 

Easy means of communication by land and 
water are all the essential elements of civilisa- 


ition. In India, save a few slow trifling efforts, 


which barely touch the course of communi- 
cation, this great work is all to bedone. Eng- 
land, which contains an area of about fifty- 
six thousand square miles and twenty-six 
million inhabitants, with a sea-coast not 
far from its most central city, has of high- 
ways thirty thousand miles; canals and 
navigable rivers about three thousand miles ; 
railroads between five and six thousand 
miles. The United States, besides its many 
rivers and a vast canal system, has already 
upwards of ten thousand miles of railroad. 
But India, with an area of one million two 


hundred thousand square miles and a popula- 


tion of one hundred and sixty millions—of 
which an important part is distributed with a 
density equal to the best agricultural dis- 
tricts of Europe—has less than eighteen 
thousand miles of communication beyond the 
unmade tracks and footpaths ; that is to say, 
coastwise, on a dangerous, surf-beaten coast, 
from the mouth of the Hindus to the Ganges, 
three thousand five hundred miles; river 
navigation, two thousand miles; complete 
roads, two thousand miles ; imperfect roads, 
about ten thousand miles. Two railroads, 
one from Bombay, the other from Calcutta, 
equal in construction to those of Europe, are 
now open to the extent of about two hun- 
dred miles, creeping slowly on, further ex- 
tension of one thousand miles is promised 
by the year eighteen hundred and sixty 
Yet fifty thousand miles would barely place 
our Eastern Empire on an equality with the 
French in roads. 

But, when we speak of two thousand miles 
of complete and ten thousand miles of in- 
complete roads, our readers must not think 
of the works of Telford and Macadam, or the 
French Roman-like military roads of solid 
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stone, or even of ordinary parish roads. The 
best roads, with the exception of a few miles 
near one or two military stations, are some- 
thing like what the Herefordshire lanes 
would be (where the deep ruts if too deep, 
are filled with faggots in winter and ploughed 
up level in the spring), if Herefordshire were 
under a tropical sun, rank with tropical 
weeds and intersected by deep, unbridged 
watercourses—dry in summer—roaring tor- 
rents after a few hours’ rain. 

For instance, in the Bombay district of 
the Koukan, just twenty-seven per cent. of 
one year’s revenue has been spent in twenty 
years on seven hundred miles of roads, Of 
these roads, five hundred and sixty miles 
are impracticable for half the year ; seventy 
more are second class roads—that is to say, 
full of ruts from one foot to two in depth ; 
and out of one hundred and thirty miles of the 
best roads, half are only useful for military 
purposes, as they go across instead of along 
the line between the produce district and the 
market ports. It took the late Mr. Mackay, 
the Manchester cotton-commissioner, seven 
hours to travel twelve miles in a bullock-cart, 
at the cost of bruises from head to foot, 
from a cotton district to the port of Tun- 
keria, where the prodvce of that district was 
regularly shipped. On the road the driver 
amused him with a story of a man who, in 
a sudden jolt, bit off half his tongue. In 
Malabar the proprietors of some sugar- 
works told Mr. Mackay that they required 
sixty-thousand pounds’ worth of sugar-cane 
(an amount equal to half the revenue of the 

rovince) to keep their manufactory at work. 

or want of roads it was frequently impos- 
sible for the carts laden with canes to come 
in from the sugar-plantations. When the 
sugar was made, it required twelve days to 
travel seventy miles to the port. For five 
months of the rainy season, no sugar could 
be sent down, as it would be melted in pass- 
ing the Nullah’s watercourses. During that 
time forty thousand pounds were locked up 
totally unprofitable. Common roads would 
largely increase the growth and fabrication 
of sugar—complete roads, with bridges, would 
keep the factory at work the whole year 
round, 

It is true, that within the last century here 
and there a revenue-collector or an enter- 
prising governor, embued with European 
notions, has made detached spasmodic efforts 
to execute main roads in divers districts; but, 
unfortunately, these efforts were generally 
entrusted to gentlemen who knew no more of 
the art of road-making than what they had 
learned while walking to school as boys in 
England. For instance—one officer, com- 
manding a road-party of pioneers, devised the 
following plan of roads through a cotton 
country of black alluvial mud, then of sand 
or gravel :—* First, a complete layer of large 
stones about a foot thick over the intended 
surface of the road; then three feet of the 


black cotton soil, to raise the way above the 
floods.” As the stones had all to be brought 
from a distance, the cost was magnificent ; 
but, the upper crust of mud was some 
degrees worse than a path over the natural 
country it had been dug from. This plan 
received the high approval of the head of the 
road department, the quarter-master-general, 
and was circulated by him for the guidance 
of the officers under his command. Under 
this system of irresponsible ignorance, a few 
miles of road in different detached directions 
cost from one thousand to five thousand 
pounds a mile; and the Court of Directors, 
not unnaturally alarmed at such useless ex- 
travagance, took a decided and effectual step 
for preventing further expense—ordering that 
no new road should be made. In one case, 
eighty thousand pounds were spent on a 
line of two hundred and twenty miles, be- 
tween Masulepatam, on the coast of Hydera- 
bad ; and, for this sum, no stones had been 
laid down, so that it was not practicable at 
all in wet weather, and scarcely better than 
before, in dry. 

After a pause of a few years, another effort 
was made. In the Madras Presidency a road 
department of one engineer officer, with two 
assistants, was constituted, to attend the 
main roads of a province of one hundred and 
sixty thousand square miles, with a popula- | 
tion of fourteen millions. Of course, the 
officer was lost in his duties. He had not the 
assistance of the county newspapers, which 
in England weekly daguerreotype the local 
wants of every county. However, he was 
soon saved one source of anxiety, for the 
local government refused to take the re- 
sponsibility of spending the money the 
directors had authorised—and so road-making 
efforts ceased. 

The native population is essentially agricul- 
tural. A ton of cotton is worth fifteen pounds ; 
a ton of sugar, twelve pounds; a ton of rice 
or grain, three pounds. Where it takes twelve 
days to travel seventy miles, with only seven 
months of possible travelling in the year, it 
is easy to imagine that there are millions of 
acres, hundreds of miles from the coast, where 
the cost of conveyance eats up the whole 
value of the article, while the saving of ten 
shillings alone on the one, and one pound on 
the other, would leave a profit. What would 
farms be worth in our fattest counties, if 
everything was carried on the backs of Welsh | 
ponies—if the best agricultural roads were 
like the winter tracks on Dartmoor and 
Exmoor? What would half our coal mines 
be worth, worked on Indian principles, with 
stream-pumps, and with only cart roads to 
market ? 

To give India common roads, in proportion 
to those of England, would require half a 
million miles. Ceylon, where European 
coffee-growers are sufficiently numerous to 
create a public opinion, and where rebellions 
are formidable, has, in addition to its coast 
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| navigation, on twenty-four thousand six hun- 
dred and sixty-four square miles, with a 
population rather over a million,—five hun- 
dred and fifty-four miles of carriage-road, 
of which one-third are first-rate, and the rest 
are in good order all the year round. In like 
manner, twenty ie ago, the Ceylonese 
government offered to join the Indian govern- 
ment in deepening a dangerous strait, Paum- 
baum Pass, between Ceylon and the mainland. 
The Indian government refused to join, and the 
project fell to the ground. Three years ago, 
a governor of Madras, more enlightened, ex- 
pended twenty-four thousand pounds in ob- 
taining ten feet of water; and already the 
saving to Madras in imported food is equal 
to a hundred thousand pounds a-year. 

Berar is a magnificent cotton district, 
spoiled by want of communication with 
Rajahmundry, on the Godavery. It costs 
a million of people of Berar two or three 
millions sterling every year to grow rice 
for themselves, which, with easy commu- 
nications, they could purchase for seventy 
thousand pounds in Rajahmundry; and, by 
employing the surplus labour in growing 
cotton for Manchester (provided always that 
a cheaper road than the backs of bullocks 
was open for the cotton), the people would 
save more than a million in their food, and 
would pay with ease those taxes which now 
leave the Indian peasant nothing beyond a 
cotton rag round his loins, and a little rice or 
grain for his sustenance. 

From time to time drought occurs in every 
| district ; famine follows drought ; the people 
| perish by hundreds of thousands, To multiply 
| instances would be too painful. One will be 
| sufficient. In the province of Guntoor, very 

recently, out of a population of five hun- 
| dred thousand, half perished by famine. Se- 
venty thousand marched into Madras, and 
compelled the government to feed them. 
These seventy thousand were all men. They 
had left their weaker wives and children 
dead or dying in their huts. This famine 
cost the East Indian government a vast 
sum for food, and a loss in revenue in the 
following year of eight hundred thousand 
pounds. Yet within a hundred miles of 
| starving Guntoor there was abundant food, 
' in Tanjore, a province secured by irrigating 
works and roads from the curse of drought. 
_ With due use of the natural resources of 
_ India, with the exercise of wise liberality, 
and comprehensive plans, famine might be 
' rendered impossible. 
| _ Water is the great solvent of the Indian 
| difficulties that have tormented Indian states- 
/ men and statists from the time of Lord Corn- 
wallis to the publication of the book of Mr. 
Campbell. Water is to India what coal 
, mines and the coasting-trade have been to 
| England. So says Colonel Arthur Cotton* 


) in his bundle of Notes and Axioms on the 


* Public Works in India, by Lieut.-Colonel A. Cotton. 
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Development of Indian Resources. He speaks 
with the earnestness of a patriot and philan- 
thropist, and the authority of twenty years’ 
engineering experience, and twenty years of 
struggling against supine indifference to 
everything except rent and dividends, victo- 
ries and annexations, 

The rivers of India, turned to their full 
use, would render transit through three, if 
not five, most important regions cheap and 
easy, the supply of cotton ample and certain, 
the people prosperous and happy. Engineer- 
ing skill in the Madras district can store, 
on a vast scale, the torrents of the rainy 
season; would reduce full harvests to a cer- 
tainty, and would produce in rent and reve- 
nue one hundred pounds for each five pounds. 
“ Every puddle,” says Colonel Cotton, “is a 
valuable thing in a dry season”—an axiom 
which ought to head the instructions issued 
to Indian rulers and rent-collectors, and be 
inscribed in the office of the Board of Control 
and the council chamber of the Governor- 
General. In irrigation we might have taken 
a lesson from the conquerors whom he suc- 
ceeded, Five hundred years ago, Anno Do- 
mini, thirteen hundred and fifty-one, a canal 
of irrigation, near Delhi, was constructed by 
Feroze Toglah, a monarch of whom it is re- 
corded that he built “ fifty dams across rivers 
for irrigation, and thirty reservoirs, forty 
mosques, thirty colleges, one hundred cara- 
vanserais, one hundred hospitals, one hun- 
dred public baths, and one hundred and fifty 
bridges.” In fifteen hundred and sixty-eight 
the Emperor Akbar, in a decree, which is our 
earliest specimen of a canal ordinance, recites 
that “The Chetang river, by which the 
Emperor Feroze brought water from the 
streams and drains in the vicinity of Sudhoura, 
at the foot of the hills, to Hansi and Hissar, 
by which, for four or five months of the year, 
water was available, has become so choked 
up that for the last hundred years the water 
has not flowed past the boundary Khythu! 
and the Emperor declares that his order has 
gone forth that the waters of the rivers and 
streams at the foot of the hills at Khurzabad 
be brought by a canal deep and wide, by the 
keep of dams, into the Chetang, &c.” ‘Then 
follows a list of irrigation officers, And the 
decree farther directs that,—*On both sides 
of the canal, down to Hissar, trees of every 
description, both for shade and blossoms, be 
planted so as to make it like the canal under 
the tree in Paradise, and that the sweet 
flavour of the rare fruits may reach the 
mouths of every one, and that from these 
luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers, 
calling them to rest in the cities, where 
their every want will be supplied.” Seventy 
years later, in the reign of Shah Jehan, 
his architect, Murdan Khan, brought a 
channel from Feroze’s Canal to Delhi, by 
works, including a masonry aqueduct and a 
channel cut sixty feet deep through solid 
rock, until it reached a point where, flowing 
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through the city in a masonry bed, it divided 
into minor streams, which abundantly sup- 
plied the residences of the nobles of the city. 
A great stream, flowing through the palace, 
supplied fountains, basins, and baths, and 
irrigated the trees and flowers of the splendid 
gardens. Water-courses still existing along 
the line of this Delhi Canal are monuments 
of the luxuriant agriculture called into exist- 
ence by Shah Jehan. According to a tradi- 
tion in Delhi, the returns from the canal 
were sufficient for the maintenance of twelve 
thousand horsemen. The permanent estab- 
lishment for repair and protection consisted 
of a large body of workmen, and one thou- 
sand foot and five hundred horse-police, 
stationed at points three or four miles apart. 
Two hundred years later, this canal, in the 
course of intestine wars, became filled up. 
When the Mogul empire fell under our 
dominion, a Mr. Brewer offered to restore it, 
if the profits were secured to him by a lease. 
His offer was rejected, and a long period 
elapsed before any effective steps to restore 
irrigation were attempted. 

Nothing is more lamentable, in the history 
of our eastern empire, than the neglect of 
the examples left us by Ackbar and Shah 
Jehan. To develop India, the most profit- 
able step that could be taken would be to 
expend money in adapting streams for irriga- 
tion, and, where possible, for navigation,—to 
husband every drop of superfluous water in 
the rainy season, in order to distribute it 
in the dry. In England, we use irrigated 
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The rivers available for irrigation are also 
more or less available for navigation, if not 
by steamers, by boats, canoes, or rafts. 

While the Marquis of Tweedale, whose 
name is well known in this country as an 
agricultural improver, was Governor of 
Madras, he sanctioned, and, still more extra- 
ordinary, induced the home government to 
sanction, the expenditure of some three hun- 
dred thousand pounds on irrigation works 
on the Godavery river, seul by Colonel 
Cotton. These works have since been exe- 
cuted, The result is an increase of revenue, 
from various sources, of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-year, besides the prospective 
advantage of a thousand miles of navigation 
from the cotton districts of Berar to the sea, 
| The whole system of agriculture over some 
hundred square miles has been changed by 
these works. Cultivators who only grew 
dry grain before, have, within two years, 
| laid out thousands of acres in rice fields. In 
| others, the steady supply of water was used 
to moisten the earth before ploughing the 
land for grain or oil seeds, without waiting 
for rain. In a word, it increased the va- 
riety and the produce of the irrigated dis- 
trict, and effectually protected it from 
drought or famine. The operations gave 
irrigation to twelve hundred thousand acres, 
| This acreage was not only protected from 
| famine, but became a granary for surround- 
|ing districts in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
\three, when all the surrounding country 
|suffered from drought. The revenue of the 








meadows to grow green crops; in the south | irrigated district increased by fifty thousand 
of Europe, rice is grown in pale meadows ;| pounds; and the exports by sea were one 
but in India, almost every crop, in a series of}hundred and _ seventy thousand pounds 
years, has need of water, more or,less, in the | against thirty thousand pounds, the average 
long uncertain intervals that prevail between | export before the irrigation works had been 


the rains—the seed time and the harvest— 
besides the rice or paddy fields, which require, 
for several weeks, a constant covering of 
water. 

There are two ways of obtaining water 


| executed. A gentleman who had charge of 
the district adjoining that just described 
writes: “No one could have seen, as I did, 
the wretched condition of the people and the 
crops on the Kistnah side of the district, the 


for irrigation: the one, practised for many 
hundred years, is, to dam up a river, and/supplies of moderately pure water, and then 
then lead canals from either side through | have passed to the Godavery side, and wit- 
the district to be irrigated. If it be a delta, | nessed the contrast—the abundance of pure 
the work of each cultivator is comparatively | water, the splendid crops, the comfort of the 
easy ; he has only to level the slight irregu- | people—without being deeply sensible that no 
larities of his land, and cut the small channels, | statistics can convey an idea of the priceless 
by which he can lead his share of the stream | blessing which the waters of the Godavery 
over every part of his fields. If the level of |—carried by weirs and channels through such 
the canaJs or stream should be lower than | an extent of delta—have conferred upon the 
his land, then he must make use of some of| people. In May, I was encamped at Aven- 


difficulties of obtaining even the scantiest 











the many simple irrigating pumps, wheels, 
and scoops, in use in all Eastern climates. 
Another mode is, to take advantage of a 
valley among the hills, or other slope, in the 
way of the fall of monsoon rains, and, by 
erecting a wall or bund, catch and store 
the flood of rain for use in the dry season. 
These two operations are done on large and 


small scales, from a few yards to fifty miles | 


in length; but the principle is always the 
same. 


guddah, on the banks of a large branch of 
the river Kistnah, reduced to a dry sheet of 
sand. The cattle were dying; no signs of 
vegetation were apparent; the water foul. 
Never did I see so much poverty and misery. 
| In the month of June I was at Akeed, more 
|than thirty miles from the nearest point of 
\the Godavery; but here, fresh water and 
forage were abundant. The water of the 
Godavery, which had passed through the 
head sluice fifty miles up channel, flowed 
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past my tent, and numerous boats loaded 
with produce went daily to and fro.” 

The most remarkable instance of the effect 
of works of public utility on an Indian soil is 
to be found in the Province of Tanjore—a 

rovince well known as the scene of the 
Cours of the celebrated Moravian missionary, 
|| Schwarz (whose monument in the palace of 
Tanjore was executed by Flaxman for the 
| Raja, his pupil, and by Bacon, in St. Mary’s 
Church, Madras, for the East India Directors). 
Tanjore is an example of the revenue value 
of money laid out on irrigation and roads, It 
was an irrigation dispute between the Raja of 
Tanjore and the Nabob of the Karnatic, 
| which eventually resulted in the absorption 
| of the former province with Nelompang. By 
| the terms of the treaty the reigning Raja 
had beside an annual allowance a fifth share 
of the surplus revenue. Without works of 
| irrigation the province would soon have been 
a loss instead of a profit to the company. The 
situation of the capital and the civilising re- 
sults of the labours of Schwarz have made 
Tanjore so agreeable a residence that, unlike 
| most other collectorates (collector is the 
modest name of an Indian satrap or prefect), 
the officer, once appointed, seldom desires to 
leave; in fact, from the time of its cession, 
Tanjore, with “its fine capital and Protestant 
| church, has been a pet province. Instead of 


a constant succession, not more than four 
or five collectors have adminstered the re- 


venues in fifty years, and each has followed 
in the footsteps of his predecessor. About 
eight thousand pounds a-year have been 
expended in rudely constructing and repair- 
ing common roads, bridges, and irrigation 
works. The result has been, that while other 
districts around, especially Guntoor with equal 
natural advantages for irrigation and roads, 
have been starving, Tanjore has been able to 
export to famine-stricken districts ; that while 
the lands of the Presidency of Madras are ge- 
nerally valueless, the land of Tanjore is solely 
at twenty-five years’ purchase; that while 
the population and revenue of other districts 
have remained stationary, the population of 
Tanjore has increased from eight hundred 
thousand to a million and a half, and the 
revenue has increased from three to five hun- 
dred thousand. 

About twenty-five miles northward of the 
City of Ajmeer, is Mairwara, on the country 
of the Mairs, a hilly, jungly district, inha- 
bited by a race who bear or bore a wonder- 
ful resemblance to the Highland clans of 
Rob Roy’s time. In religion they are a sort 
of wet Hindoos, regardless of ablution, pre- 

aration of food, and other set ceremonies. 
hey live on Indian corn and barley bread, 
with the flesh of sheep, goats, cows, and 
buffaloes, when they can get them ; but hog’s 
flesh, venison, fish, and fowl they reject. 
Faithful, generous, and brave, with strong 
clannish feeling, the sword was the Mair’s 
constant companion. Robbery was the pro- 
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fession of the whole race. Their strip of wild 


‘| hilly country enabled them to dash into the 


heart of the surrounding lowland country. 
Each district of Mairwara had its assigned 
field of plunder; after the execution of a 
raid, all shared alike. It was a republic, 
military, social, democratic, and larcenous, 
The horsemen, in small bands, on the high- 
ways, levied tribute on marriage cavalcades 
and pilgrims. The footmen devoted their 
energies to cattle-lifting, taking also in hand 
such travellers as fell in their way. Brah- 
mins, professed devotees, and women, were 
exempt from robbery under their laws, and 
blood was never shed, except for strictly pro- 
fessional reasons. 

In eighteen hundred and twenty-three this 
colony of caterans, having been conquered, 
was placed under the command of Captain 
Hall. For thirteen years he devoted himself 
to their civilisation, and so far secured their 
good will that he was able to arrest and 
punish criminals, where, from the nature of 
the country, two thousand policemen would 
be helpless. When compelled by ill-health 
to retire, he‘was succeeded by Captain Dixon. 
Captain (afterwards Colonel) Dixon saw that 
the people could not continue honest, with no 
sufficient means of earning a livelihood at 
home, and plenty of cattle feeding on the 
plains below. Water was the great need ; 
rains are precarious, bad seasons the rule; in 
some years no rain falls at all ; and, from the 
hilly character of the country, the rain flows 
rapidly away, without sufficiently saturating 
the earth. So, Colonel Dixon set to work 
with three clearly-defined objects in view. 
First, to insure a sufficient supply of water 
for the permanent cultivation of the soil ; 
second, the cultivation of tracts of land covered 
by jungle ; third, the abolition of cattle-steal- 
ing by turning every inhabitant into a landcul- 
tivator. To obtain a constant supply of water, 
the main watercourses of the country were 
banked up, and greattanks were formed ; small 
tanks and wells were made by the Mairs, as- 
sisted by loans of about twenty shillings for 
each work, and of tools. At first the people 
would not sink wells, because they found there 
was no water. An example was set by causing 
the battalion of Mairs, a sort of local militia 
formed by Colonel Hall, to sink fifty weils, 
which were handed over to the villages 
complete when finished. This gave them 
heart, and was the first step towards encou- 
raging habits of self-reliance. Wherever 
villages showed themselves industrious in 
erecting these public works, they were re- 
otal by # remission of land rent. The 
next step was to found villages on waste 
land, of which there were thousands of acres, 
The head men of the new villages were 
selected from the sons of the pretels or head 
men of adjacent villages, and their connexions 
formed the nucleus of the new colony. The 
settlers were furnished with loans for the 
purchase of bullocks; tools were furnished 
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free, but the settlers had to build the houses. 
The loans were repayable in four or six in- 
stalments, within three years after the village 
was established. Wells, tanks, and terrace- 
wells for gardens on the steep hill sides fol- 
lowed. And thus, within twelve years, a 
hundred and six flourishing hamlets were 
founded in the midst of what had previously 
been jungle waste. The superintendent took 
care to warn his subjects that, now that an 


ample field for industry had been opened, | 
cattle-stealing and similar crimes would be | 


punished more rigorously than before. The 
village smith, the barber, the potter, the car- 
penter, the leather-dresser, and other handi- 
craftsmen, who are usually remunerated in 
kind for their services, and who do not usually 
engage in field labour, were turned into food 
growers. Even the minstrel yielded to the 
influence of the engineer officer, and became 
a husbandman. Colonel Dixon went further. 
The villagers under his control attacked a 
band of robbers, from whose depredations 
they had suffered, and made twenty-nine of 
them prisoners, after slaying twelve. 
prisoners were confined in the Mairwara 
gaol under sentence for four years; but 
before the time had expired, a piece of waste 
land, near Majari, was marked out; the pri- 
soners were permitted to leave the prison 
every morning unfettered to dig wells and 
prepare for settlement ; on the expiration of 
their sentence they were joined by their 
families ; and a prosperous village of twenty- 
seven families was the result of the robbers’ 
foray. This village has since been remark- 
able for the orderly conduct and industry of 
its inhabitants. 

As the improvements advanced, the eager- 
ness of the peasantry to partake of these 
improvements advanced also; it became so 
intense, indeed, that the authorities were 
unable to keep pace with it. One village 
(Soorean) having been deferred until the 
next season, a few months afterwards they 
requested a visit from the superintendent, 
without assigning a reason. He went, and 
was pleased and surprised to find that, 
out of their own resources, by the sale of 
cattle and the betrothal of their daughters, 
they had constructed a great embankment 
for a tank. They were rewarded by a 
donation of one half the expense—forty 
= In one instance, a jungle waste has 

een converted into fertility by a series of 
tanks connected by weirs for an unbroken 
distance of twenty-six miles, 

A town was found to be needed as a centre 
of this new colony, and (Nya Nuggar—new 
city) was founded, where at the date of the 
report, two thousand souls of every caste and 
profession were settled in handsome, solid 
dwellings and shops. The example of the 
more solid architecture spread to the neigh- 
bouring villages. The average annual value 
of merchandise passing through Nya Nuggar 
in three years was one hundred and forty- 


These | 








seven thousand pounds. The number of 
carts increased to six hundred and eighty 
from forty,—the whole number in the local 
district before the founding of the city. 
Colonel Dixon next proceeded to found an 
annual fair, fixed the fair day in the begin- 
ning of the autumn, when the whole country is 
covered with the rain crop, when the tanks are 


| overflowing, and agricultural prosperity at its 


height. The invitation of the Great Chief, 
equal to a command, was cheerfully accepted, 
“The men decked out in their best attire, 
accompanied by their wives and children, 
attended by their minstrels, Clans, kept 


j|apart by ancient feuds, met and made friends, 
| More than ten thousand Mairs attended these 
| fairs.” 


All this has been done by the zeal, intelli- 
gence, and perseverance of two men, Colonels 
Hall and Dixon, without other assistance 
than the acquiescence of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The total expense of Colonel Dixcn’s 
improvements was only twenty-four thousand 
pounds, and this sum produced in Mair- 
wara, between eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five and eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 


/an increase of revenue of from nine thousand 


pounds to twenty-one thousand pounds; 
an increase in the value of agricultural pro- 


duce, from twenty-nine thousand pounds to 
|sixty-three thousand pounds; of the popu- 


lation from thirty-nine thousand six hundred 
to one hundred thousand two hundred. In 


|a neighbouring district of Ajmeer, with less 


favourable soil, and less available land, the 
same system has produced most satisfactory 
results ; the people being stimulated by the 
example of their neighbours, and encouraged 
by the support of Colonel Sutherland, who 
commenced improvements without waiting 
for the sanction of Government. 

Wherever money has been wisely spent on 
reproductive works in India, the condition of 
the people has improved, and the revenue 
returns have been enormous. But such 
works, which altogether have not cost more 
than twenty millions sterling, or about one 
year of the revenue of India, are but 
specks upon so vast a country. They are 
the accidents of an enlightened collector, 
an enthusiastic engineer, or a governor act- 
ing contrary to all the precedents. It 
has not yet become part of the fixed policy 
of the Indian government to spend a cer- 
tain minimum per-centage of the annual 
revenue in road or river improvements, or 
in works of irrigation. And, if it were the 
theory, it could not be carried out without 
sweeping away a wilderness of forms, and 
enlisting an army of intelligent engineers. 
General’ Routine lives and flourishes in 
India, in Leadenhall Street, and in Cannon 
Row, as well as in Downing Street and 
Whitehall. Each Presidency is most ab- 
surdly placed in leading strings, Bengal 
at the head, and Bengal under a hundred 
checks. Matters of simple detail, which the 
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| agent of a nobleman would settle, on a| 


| Scotch or English estate, on his own respon- 
| sibility, or at one interview with his chief, 
are obliged to be referred from the local gover- 
| nor of Madras or Bombay and his Council, 
| to the Governor General and his Council, 
| from the Governor General to the Court of 
| Directors, from the Court of Directors to the 
| Board of Control—each power having its own 
| consulting engineers and lawyers, and its own 
| reports: so that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
matter is buried in paper. For instance, when 
the Godavery River Works were nearly com- 
| pleted, the engineer applied for five hundred 
potinds to take a steamer up, and ascertain 
| what were the obstructions in the way of 
| opening a regular communication of five hun- 
| dred miles of water, with the cotton growing 
country of Berar. Water communication 
had been used by a private firm, years pre- 
| viously, and it was calculated, by those who 
had travelled over it in boats, that fifty thou- 
| sand pounds would open it the whole way, 
| or a cost of one thousand pounds a mile. 
| The local government, afraid of the responsi- 
bility, estimated the expense of a survey at 
one thousand pounds—a sum beyond its con- 
trol ; and so, shifted the responsibility to the 
Governor General. The Governor General 
considered the object too unimportant to risk 
one thousand pounds upon, in the then state of 
the Indian finances—there being only thirteen 
millions sterling in the treasury. On another 


| occasion, a request for one hundred pounds to 
dredge away a bar of sand, which was ruin- 
ing a harbour, after a delay during which 
| the harbour was quite destroyed, shared the 





same fate. Ifa question arise as to repairing 
a few panes of glass in a barrack, a mountain 
of correspondence accumulates; if the en- 
| gineer of an Indian railway desire to turn a 
_ skew bridge into a straight one, he has to run 
| the gauntlet of about thirteen officers and 
| their reports. He cannot alter the form of 
| his sleepers, without consulting the Board of 
| Control in London. 
| The coast of India is sorely in want of 
ports, piers, and breakwaters. The terminus 
| of the Madras Railway will be a black man’s 
| raft, or a Massoola boat. India wants com- 
mon roads; rivers cleared and embanked ; 
railroads of all kinds, from the best to the 
lightest and cheapest: from the centre to the 
| sea; canals of navigation wherever possible ; 
irrigation everywhere. But, India wants 
these immediately ; thirsty for water, she 
cannot afford to wait until a vineyard, not 
yet planted, shall grow wine. 

England wants millions of pounds of cot- 
ton, at four-pence a pound ; wants wheat at 
two guineas a quarter; wants sugar, rice, 
spice, oils, fibres and dyes. Between Eng- 
lish and Indian marts, stand a morass of 

| forms, an avalanche of paper reports, a moun- 
| tain range of old Indian blockhead prejudices, 


the flippancy of Sir Chatter Chatterer, the 
supercilious ignorance of the Honourable 
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Wishy Washy, the tax-grinding tradition, 
that black fellows ought to pay their rent 
and give no trouble to the Court of Direc- 
tors, and the general delight of Govern- 
ment Councils to talk and write, and do 
nothing. 

O, if in the next parliamentary game of 
puss in the corner, the experiment were 
tried, of choosing for the autocrat of one 
hundred and sixty millions, instead of a lord, 
or a lawyer, or a talker, a worker and a 
doer! O, how a Stephenson, or Peto, or 
Brassey, installed in Cannon Row, would 
civilize the Blacks and astonish the Browns ! 


PETITION EXTRAORDINARY. 


Unto the Lords and Gentlemen in the House 
of Common-Sense assembled, the Petition 
of Hercules Tully, Clerk, humbly sheweth: 


Tar your petitioner is six feet high, with 
broad shoulders and strong back-bone, sound 
in wind and limb, of unfailing appetite at 
meal times, and of undoubted personal 
courage and pluck; that thereby he might 
have been serviceable to his country as heavy 
dragoon, grenadier, navvy, or coal-heaver, 
but is rendered useless and burdensome to 
himself and others by circumstances over 
which he has no control: 

Tuat, at an early age, your petitioner 
was placed by his guardians at a 
royal public school, and distinguished him- 
self greatly in the demolition of heavy tarts 
and the deglutition of apples and other 
fruits—as also in the games of peg-top, 
cricket, football, racket, and fives; that in 
seven years and a-half he acquired some 
knowledge of Homer, Virgil, Horace, Auschy- 
lus, and Terence, with the rules of syntax, 
and the composition of hexameters and pen- 
tameters, but remained in profound ignorance 
of Chaucer and Pope and Blackstone and 
Shakspeare and Hume and Smollett; that by 
means of a powerful memory he retained the 
dates of Marathon and Pharsalia, the founda- 
tion of Rome, and the consulship of Plancus ; 
but knew nothing whatever of the Norman 
Conquest, the Magna Charta, the battle of 
Trafalgar, or the ministry of Lord Chatham. 
That he knew the value of sestertia and oboli, 
but was ignorant of the multiplication table 
and the rule of three ; that he knew the par- 
tition of the world among the Triumvirate, 
but had never heard of the settlement of 
Europe at the Congress of Vienna ; that with 
those acquirements and qualifications he pro- 
ceeded, in his nineteenth year, to the Univer- 
sity of with an exhibition from his school 
of fifty pounds a-year : 

Tart as his reputation had preceded him 
to Alma Mater, he fought with,and completely 
thrashed, a bargeman (in three rounds) on 
the first evening of his going into residence, 
and on the following morning was requested 
to be “stroke ” in the college boat : 
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Tuat he construed Hesiod, Thucydides, 
Lucretius, and Plautus, entirely to his tutor’s 
satisfaction, and took lessons in pugilism from 
a first-rate professor of the art; that he got 
publicly thanked at his “ little go,” and ran a 
race with the Flying Butcher, beating him by 
twenty yards in the half-mile on the same 
day; that he afterwards translated John Gilpin 
into Greek Iambics, and wrestled for twenty 
pounds a-side with Joe Pullen, the Heading- 
ton Giant, giving the said giant a throw 
which strained his back, whereby the said 
Joe Pullen has been an inmate of the poor- 
house ever since : 

Tuat your petitioner, at the request of one 
of his guardians, the Reverend Sir Trulliber 
Western, Baronet (whose name must be known 
to many members of your honourable house as 
the most successful feeder of pigs and fattener 
of oxen of his time), entered deeply into the 
study of divinity, and “did” the Fathers of 
the first three centuries in six months; at 
the same time he reduced himself to one 
bottle and a-half of port wine a day, and 
seldom exceeded nine cigars : 

Tuat in a very short time he mastered the 
Oriental controversy, and gave up the prac- 
tice of driving tandems : 

Tat, when the proper time came, he took 
his degree (high in honours), and after a 
festive meeting at the principal hotel, to 
celebrate the event, he took the opportunity 
of a town-and-gown riot, which suddenly 
occurred at that time, to wipe off some old 
scores with the college dean of chapel, whom 
he encountered, by accident, on the way home; 
and that in the effort of wiping off the said 
old scores, a rib of the said dignitary was 
unfortunately broken—either the detergent 
being applied too roughly, or the osseous fabric 
of the said dean being more brittle than 
usual ; 

Tuat he then—again by the advice of one 
cf his guardians, the Reverend Sir Trulliber 
Western—established himself in the house of 
a respectable clergyman, in order to acquire 
experience in the management and working 
of a parish before he himself took orders; 
that with this purpose, he occupied a bed- 
room in the parsonage of the Reverend Am- 
brose Sit at a rent of a hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year, and prepared to take 
useful lessons in ecclesiastical and parochial 
affairs :— 

Tuart he found the said Reverend Ambrose 
Grovel the most eloquent preacher he ever 
heard—particularly when he inculcated the 
duties of submission and resignation, and re- 
verence to the old family and immense estates 
of the Duke. of Gaudeston, whose steward 
occupied the main pew in church ; that of 
his preaching there was no end, for he believed 
the whole value of parochial ministration 
consisted in what he called the pulpit ser- 
vices ; that he left the visiting of the sick 
and comforting of the afflicted to an assistant | 
of sixty years of age, who had not the gift of | 


fluency, and was therefore only fit for the 
lower offices of the church ; and that thereby 
your petitioner, so far from acquiring any 
insight into the working of a parish, merely 
saw the method of working a curate, and was 
not particularly edified by the same: 

Tuat the family of the Reverend Mr, 
Grovel consisted of a wife and daughter— 
Miss Theodosia Grovel—who was in the en- 
joyment of surprising spirits, and laughed 
and giggled in the flow of her innocent mirth 
in a very captivating and agreeable manner; 
that her attentions were great and incessant | 
to your petitioner; that she played your peti-’ 
tioner favourite tunes on harp and piano; 
that she praised your petitioner’s horse and 
horsemanship; that she said she thought 
your petitioner was certain, as soon as he was 
old enough, to be Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and that if she were queen she would appoint 
him to that high office at once. That there- 
upon herfather, the Reverend Ambrose Grovel, 
used to chuck her under the chin, and say,— 
“Silly girl—what an innocent little fool you 
are !” 

Tat your petitioner is informed and be- 
lieves that the said Reverend Ambrose Grovel 
had been in the habit of chucking the chins 
of the four senior sisters of Miss Theodosia, 
in presence of four previous clerical appren- 
tices (as they were irreverently called) ; and 
that the result was, that the said four clerical 
apprentices married the said four senior 
sisters of Miss Theodosia Grovel, whereby 
the said Reverend Ambrose Grovel had ob- 
tained, among those who were acquainted 
with the proceedings, the name of “the 
Judicious Hooker :” 

Tuar your petitioner was heedless of chin- 
chucking and tune playing, by reason the | 
young lady had already a double chin, and was | 
a very poor musician ; that before the year 
had expired your petitioner was not on 
friendly terms with any of the family ; was 
preached at by the Reverend Ambrose | 
Grovel, sometimes under the name of Judas, 
sometimes under that of Gallio, and once in 
an unmistakeable manner under the com- 

ound name of Sampson Eutychus, because 
iS was gifted with great bodily strength, and 
was in the habit of falling asleep during the 
sermon. That the mother also withdrew from 
your petitioner, all the little amenities which 
make residence in the same house agreeable : 
his tea was weak and cold, his beer sour, his 
dinners scanty, his wine withdrawn, his 
linen unwashed ; that Miss Theodosia never 
listened if your petitioner made a remark : 
never giggled, or even smiled : informed her 
mother that personal power was symptomatic 
of intellectual weakness: and occasionally 
received at tea a neighbouring attorney of 
remarkably small person, whom she had pre- 
tended to forget, and not to know even by 
sight, during the first four months of your 
petitioner’s residence at the rectory : 

Tuat, under these circumstances, your 
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petitioner left the house of the Reverend 

Ambrose Grovel, and betook himself, for the 
| remainder of the year of preparation, to 
Mangold-Wurzel Hall, the seat of the 
Reverend Sir Trulliber Western; that there 
he acquired considerable skill in fattening 
pigs, and the crossing of breeds; and, as he 
was known to excel in the training and 
breaking of horses, did train and break in 
| both to hounds and harness, several of the 
| best bred hunters and carriage horses in the 
county of Hants : 

Tat being now upwards of three-and- 
| twenty years of age, full of health and spirits, 
| anxious to volunteer for the exploration of 
| Africa, or the extermination of hostile nations 
by the sword, your petitioner—by the persua- 
sion and promises of his guardians aforesaid ; 
that is to say, of his two aunts, each with five 
| hundred a-year at her absolute disposal ; of 
Sir Trulliber Western, Baronet, aforesaid ; 

and further, of an old bachelor cousin, who 
| was reported to have murdered and robbed 
an Indian princess at the taking of Seringa- 
patam, who was honoured and respected ac- 
| cordingly,and whostrongly urged the necessity 
| of the contemplated step, merely to keep so 
much animal courage and robust enterprise 
| in order—was presented to the bishop as a 
| simple esquire, and came out with a handle 
| to his name, and the perpetual obligation to 
wear white neckcloths and a black coat : 

Tar your petitioner now found himself 
| established in a parish where there was no 
parsonage-house, and where no_ resident 
minister had been heard of, either before or 
after the Reformation ; where the population 
was so purely agricultural, that it could 
neither read nor write, nor do anything but 
drink and swear; where the roads were im- 


| passable for half the year; and a school, | 
which had once been founded by a benevolent | 


blacksmith, for the promulgation of Mormon- 
ism, was converted into a cock-pit. That in 
this parish—without rectory, without school, 
without rector, with a pauper populatfon, 
and untravellable roads—your petitioner 
spent upwards of seven months, with no 
society, no visitor, no comfortable lodging, no 
encouragement from bishop, no superintend- 
ence from archdeacon; and was rapidly 


falling into habits of private gin-and-water | 


and innumerable meerschaum pipes, but for- 


tunately was prevented from further degra- | 


dation by the death of one of the maiden 
aunts already mentioned, as having the abso- 
lute disposal of five hundred a-year : 


Tuar your petitioner’s said aunt had pur- | 


chased for his benefit the next presentation 
to a valuable living, in a favourite county, 
within easy distance of three packs of hounds, 
and with excellent shooting, easily procured, 
in the neighbourhood : 

Tuat to make this purchase legal (which it 
would not have been if it had been effected 
during the vacancy of the said valnable 
living), your petitioner's said aunt had insisted 
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on the patron communicating to the vacant 
cure of souls the oldest and most unhealthy 
clergyman that could be discovered in the 
diocese ; and, for this end, had recommended 
a man of upwards of eighty, who had had 
three different strokes of paralysis, had been 
for forty years a martyr to the gout, and was 
pronounced not likely to survive longer than 
was absolutely necessary to read into the 
said valuable living, and so make the pur- 
chase of it a legal transaction : 

Tuar scarcely had the said old man been 
inducted, and thereby put in possession of 
the temporalities—to the great increase of 
fame and reputation to the patron, who was 
described in the county newspapers as a 
model of kindness and generosity, in at last 
rewarding the services of a curate who had 
been neglected for sixty years—than a re- 
markable change took place in the new 
incumbent’s health : that he grew fat and rosy, 
drove out in a nice phaeton with a pair of 
ponies, and smiled in a significant manner ; 
that then the possibility of a bride and a spe- 
cious nursery in the parsonage, was hinted 
at by his friends: 

Tuar your petitioner felt a most injurious 





change taking place in his Christian senti- 
ments; that he hated the said new incumbent 
in a manner, and to a degree, in which he 
had never hated any one before; that he 
looked every morning into the list of deaths 
in the newspapers, and gave way to execra- 
tions and ejaculations of the bitterest and 
most vulgar kind, when he failed to perceive 
the old gentleman’s name in the said list ; 
that he detested all old persons whatever, 
and wished a law to be passed making it 


| penal for any one to live beyond sixty years ; 


or, that so much of the Hindoo faith should 
be engrafted on the Christian as consisted in 
putting aged individuals to an honourable 
death. That his feelings of objection to the 
longevity of the said new incumbent were 
'excited nearly to frenzy, when Miss Sophia 
Western, the, youngest daughter of the 
before-mentioned Sir Trulliber Western, to 
whom your petitioner was engaged by the 
most formal promises and vows, declared she 
could not wait any longer for an old parson’s 
demise, who would probably exist till the 
frame of all things was dissolved in universal 
destruction at the end of the world: and, 
accordingly, married her cousin, Jack All- 
worthy, who had bought some land in 
Canada, and was going out to settle upon his 
estate : 

Tuar your petitioner, on the occurrence of 
| this blow, determined to console himself for 





|the delay in his anticipated increase of 
| income, by buying a share in some lucrative 
| and respectable business ; that with that view, 
he applied the remainder of the succession 
| of his said aunt to the purchase of one-sixth 
part of a banking concern, long established, 
jand holding out great advantages to any 
iperson of good education and steady habits 
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who would enter personally into the manage- 
ment of the business : 

Tuat your petitioner, on these premises, 
paid the sum of five thousand pounds for the 
said share ; and, besides his proportion of | 
the net profits, was to be paid a further sum | 
of three hundred a-year in consideration of 
being an active and not a sleeping partner ; 
but a hitch was soon discovered, after the 
transference of the said sum of five thousand 
pounds, namely, that being a clergyman, with | 
cure of souls, your petitioner’s interference 
would vitiate any business transactions of the 
firm, making its debts and credits alike irre- 
coverable at law ;—whereupon your peti- 
tioner being threatened by the other partners 
with a bill of ejectment, resigned his mana- 
gerial functions, and has not, nor ever has 
had, any control over his own money since 
that time : 

Tuat your petitioner, after waiting five 
years more, coming round to the opinion of 
Miss Sophia Western, now Mrs. John All- 
worthy, that the new incumbent, the Reverend 
Methusaleh Parr, would probably survive 
him by many years, and be the last man 
alive of all the generations of mankind, sold 
the next presentation at a diminished price, 
and resumed his rural and stall-feeding pur- 
suits, and, at the same time, commenced 
acquaintance with the poets, historians, and 
orators of his own country : 

Tuat your petitioner’s circumstances were 
now greatly improved ; that his other aunt fol- 
Sane | her sister’s excellent example, both in 
dying and in leaving him her money ; that his 
distant cousin, also, who had been presentatthe 
seige of Seringapatam, and was reported to 
have enriched himself with the spoils of a 
murdered Begum, departed this life, leaving 
your petitioner his sole heir; that being at 
this period thirty-three years old—possessing 
four thousand five hundred a-year—married 
to a charming wife—and anxious to make 
himself useful to his country—your petitioner 
founded schools and built a qhurch and sub- 
scribed to societies, and conducted himself in 
all respects as befits a country gentlemen of 
ample fortune and philanthropic mind : 

Tat your petitioner has portions of his 
estate in several parishes; that the clergy- 
men of the said parishes consider, each 
respectively, that the whole of your peti- 
tioner’s income ought to be devoted to the 
particular purposes of each individual parish ; 
and, furthermore, that as each of the said 
clergymen holds very decided and exclusive 
opinions, your petitioner has the misfortune 
to be viewed in the following lights by the 
said clergymen respectively : 

By Dr. Dry, of Bolster-cum-Pillow, as a 
revolutionary radical and an enemy to the 
church ; 

By the Reverend Mr. Narrowpath, of| 
Needles, as a castaway, encumbered in filthy 
rags, and blindly shutting his eyes to the 
truth ; 
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By the Reverend Reginald Fitz-All, as a 
latitudinarian and a despiser of ecclesiastical 
authority : 

Tuat your petitioner, labouring under this 
amount of obloquy among the clergymen of 
his own persuasion, has the misfortune to 
offend in an equal degree all the dissenters 
with whom he comes in contact ; being con- 
sidered by them an amalgamation of all the 
various sections of the church—high and 
dry—narrow and weak—archeological and 
sentimental, That he is hated and distrusted 
accordingly, his schools (maintained entirely 
at his expense) ; denounced as seminaries of 
revolution and retrogression—of unmitigated 
orthodoxy and German neologism—for the 
simple and sufficient reason, that in the said 
schools neither orthodoxy nor neologism is 
taught at all; but the Bible is reverently 
read, and the universal precepts of the 
Christian faith unfailingly inculcated : 

TuHaT your petitioner is severely animad- 
verted on by each and all of the above- 
named clergymen, as false to his cloth in not 
devoting all his means to strictly church 
purposes ; and by the dissenters aforesaid as 
a great deal too true to the said cloth, and 
affecting a little apparent liberality for a 
purpose which they can well understand : 

TuHatT your petitioner being qualified, as he 
conceives, to add some little information to 
the moderate fund of that article possessed by | 
the members of the legislature, would have 
great pleasure in devoting himself to the | 
service of his country in the character of a 
senator, but that such a proceeding is ren- | 
dered impossible by a law which excludes | 
from the representation of the people any | 
one who has ever officiated in a church, | 
although he may glow with as holy a wisdom, | 
and as heroic a heart, as Sidney Godolphin | 
Osborne, be as benevolently sagacious as 
Sidney Smith, and as practically instructive 
as Dean Dawes of Hereford : 

Tat debarred from trade and from par- 
liament, by law ; from amusement by public 
opinion ; from active exertions in any sphere 
of life, by professional narrowness and seclu- 
sion ; your petitioner's energies are either not | 
excited for the good of his fellows, or are en- | 
tirely misapprehended and thrown away : 

Tuat great benefit would accrue if your 
Honourable House would, therefore, take 
some steps to remedy this state of things, 
either by ensuring active ecclesiastical em- 
ployment, with decent remuneration, to all 
persons entering the church, or by enabling 
them to cast aside the handle to their names, 
and the white neckcloth, which impedes their 
respiration; and by permitting them to 
endué the plain blue coat and brass buttons, 
which to them would be the passport to the 
shop, the counting-house, the judicial ermine, 
the benches of parliament, or the councils of 
her Majesty the Queen. 


And your petitioner (asa clergyman) would 
never pray, &c. &. &e. | 
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